Letters  to 
The  Editor 

Inner  Strength 

To  The  Editor: 

. . . You  cannot  imagine  how  pleased 
and  proud  I am  to  be  an  Oberlinian.  It 
was,  it  seems  to  me,  the  luckiest  day  of  my 
life  and  the  beginning  of  everything,  when 
you  accepted  me  for  Oberlin  College.  How 
1 ever  graduated  from  it  is  still  a real  mys- 
tery to  me! — but  I will  hold  on  to  that 
degree  until  the  day  I die.  Oberlin  has  been 
the  key  that  has  opened  all  doors  to  me. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  that  by  sheer 
coincidence  or  luck  I became  associated  with 
a school  in  whose  trend  of  thinking  I be- 
lieve and  participate.  Reading  through  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  I know  that  their 
principles  are  the  same  as  mine,  and  their 
ideals,  too.  It  would  have  been  very  sad  for 
me  after  all  these  years  if,  for  instance,  I 
should  have  discovered  that  there  was  pre- 
judice of  some  sort  or  superficiality  in  Ober- 
lin. There  is  so  much  of  it  all  over  the 
world  that  a person  gathers  an  inner  strength 
from  knowing  that  there  are  places  and 
people  where  everything  is  solid  — solid 
thinking  and  solid  living. 

Irene  Buchanan  Espinosa,  '50 
Mexico  City 

The  Building  Program 

To  the  Editor: 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  I perused  the 
November  issue  of  your  good  magazine. 

From  various  items  I gather  that  a great 
new  era  of  building  is  at  hand  which  brings 
questions  to  mind.  Is  this  to  be  merely  a 
replacement  program  or  are  plans  being 
made  to  enlarge  in  order  to  accommodate 
more  students?  If  the  latter,  with  a larger 
student  body  will  it  continue  to  be  the 
same  old  Oberlin?  Surely  there  is  a com- 
raderie  in  the  small  school  that  must  be 
lacking  in  the  big.  Is  the  new  goal  to  be 
quantity  instead  of  quality? 

Some  time  ago  while  in  Charlottesville  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  I was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  beautiful  Colonial  build- 
ings planned  by  and  constructed  under  the 
supervision  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  As  one 
strolls  about  the  quadrangle  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  their  age.  Possibly  the  interiors 
and  furnishings  are  considered  passe  by 
many  of  our  contemporaries,  but  wouldn’t 
it  be  a crime  to  demolish  them  and  replace 
with  the  modern? 

The  College  of  Europe  in  Bruges  is 
housed  in  two  old  buildings  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  yet  it  is  contributing  immeasurably 
to  the  preservation  of  European  culture  and 
toward  a united  European  front  against  the 
Soviets.  And  in  Baltimore  there  is  a School 
of  Law  which  occupies  what  apparently  was 
an  old  apartment  building.  In  the  classes 
that  I had  the  privilege  of  attending  as  a 
visitor,  the  lecturing  was  excellent  and  kept 
the  students  engrossed.  Marble  halls  may 
be  essential  to  the  palace,  but  I do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  a necessity  in  education.  In 


fact,  it  may  be  that  old  and  hallowed  ivy- 
covered  walls  have  a beneficial  psychological 
impact  on  the  student  that  fresh-cut  stone 
and  polished  marble  can  never  duplicate. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  an  ancient 
who  pictures  in  mind  with  reverence 
those  gray-stone  buildings  that  flank  the 
Chapel  — Library,  Chem  Lab,  Peters  and 
Warner,  with  Gym  and  Men’s  Building  in 
the  background.  However,  if  I knew  of 
all  the  ingredients  in  the  stew  perhaps  I 
could  better  appreciate  its  aroma  and  I am 
not  one  who  would  block  true  progress. 
If  new  buildings  must  replace  the  old  it  is 
my  hope  they  be  of  one  standard  material, 
well  proportioned  and  of  simple  design,  and 
that  subsequent  additions  be  of  similar  con- 
struction. The  one  landmark  that  must  re- 
main is  the  Chapel  which  should  be  ade- 
quate for  many  years  to  come  and  would 
lend  accent  amid  buildings  of  other  de- 
sign or  materials.  Though  in  the  future 
its  landscape  may  be  transformed  I trust 
that  Oberlin  will  ever  keep  to  the  old 
ideals. 

Harold  H.  Tibbitts,  x’12 
Hyartsville,  Maryland 

In  Protest 

To  the  Editor: 

Our  best  laws  and  the  best  decisions  from 
conferences  are  made  where  there  is  a vig- 
orous discussion  on  both  sides  of  a question. 
Then  the  rough  spots  get  rubbed  off,  the 
wrinkles  are  smoothed  out,  and  a working 
program  is  worked  out  that  is  satisfactory 
to  the  majority  of  the  people  interested. 
So  it  will  be  with  the  College  Rebuilding 
Program.  At  present,  there  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  adverse  comment  on  the  plan  as 
proposed.  To  add  to  the  interest,  I should 
like  to  offer  a couple  of  comments  against 
the  demolition  of  Warner,  Rice  and  Peters 
Halls.  The  comments  oftenest  heard  are 
these:  "Why  is  it  necessary  to  demolish 

these  buildings  when  recitation  halls  and 
practice  rooms  will  be  necessary  whatever 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  buildings.”  It 
is  conceivable  that  these  buildings  may  need 
to  be  remodeled,  and  changed  to  meet  pres- 
ent day  demands.  That  can  be  done  with- 
out tearing  down  good  buildings  and  build- 
ing new  ones.  Several  years  ago,  our  Can- 
ton YMCA  was  remodeled  at  an  expense 
said  to  have  exceeded  the  original  invest- 
ment: yet  it  was  done  without  the  stopping 
of  a single  YMCA  activity.  Twenty  years 
ago  a prominent  bank  building  in  Sharon, 
Pennsylvania,  was  remodeled  inside  and  out 
and  made  into  a modern  banking  structure, 
without  the  bank  being  closed  for  a single 
day.  Warner,  Rice  and  Peters  Halls  could 
also  be  so  remodeled. 

Also,  in  the  tearing  out  of  some  of  the 
old  buildings,  the  affections  and  heartstrings 
of  many  of  the  older  alumni  are  being 
pulled  out  by  the  roots.  Oberlin  is  being 
moved  out  of  town.  I never  go  by  Peters  Hall 
that  I do  not  think  of  Professors  Anderegg, 
Charlie  Martin,  Miss  Abbott  and  Miss  Hos- 
ford  and  Professors  A.  A.  and  G.  F.  Wright, 
Professor  Cressy,  Tom  Carver  and  many, 
many  others.  I still  smile  when  I think  of 
Professor  Martin  asking  a student  who  al- 
ways sat  in  the  front  row  of  his  Greek  class 
but  who,  on  this  particular  morning,  was 
seated  in  the  back  row,  "Miss  Hulburd, 
why  are  you  not  occupying  your  accustomed 


seat  this  morning?”  And  then  in  a pee-wee 
voice  that  one  had  to  strain  his  ears  to  heat, 
the  lady  replied:  "Why,  Professor  Martin, 
someone  got  into  my  seat  this  morning.” 
And  Professor  Martin  with  a stern  voice 
but  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye  said,  "Well, 
someone  has  committed  a great  crime.” 

These  are  the  things  that  make  Oberlin 
and  these  buildings  dear  to  us.  Not  what 
we  got  from  books,  but  what  we  got  from 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  that  helped 
to  form  our  characters.  These  buildings 
bring  back  these  teachers  to  our  minds  with 
a happy  memory. 

Too,  for  many,  many  years,  Lucien  G. 
Warner  was  Oberlin’s  God-Father;  what- 
ever deficit  was  encountered  in  a year’s  op- 
erations, and  sometimes  it  was  over  $20,000, 
Mr.  Warner  paid  it,  and  few  there  were  who 
knew  about  it.  He  was  a faithful  servant 
of  Oberlin,  always  there  when  needed.  Now 
that  he  is  gone  and  has  no  children  or 
grandchildren  to  represent  him,  we  are  ready 
to  bury  him  where  the  name  of  Warner 
will  never  again  be  mentioned. 

Carl  W.  Peirce,  ’00 

Canton,  Ohio 
To  the  Editor: 

I have  just  received  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, and  have  started  with  the  "Letters  to 
the  Editor,”  notable  among  which  is  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Butler's  re  the  "new 
building  program.” 

"Them's  my  sentiments  too."  For  one 
reason  or  another,  after  reading  about  the 
demolition  of  the  famous,  old  Oberlin  Inn, 
I did  not  write  (come  to  think  of  it,  may- 
be I did  at  that)  how  I felt,  but  this  letter 
prompts  me  to  echo  Bob’s  and  Barbara’s 
expression.  I think  we  all  realize  that 
progress  is  necessary,  that  veritable  firetraps 
are  undesirable,  that  a student  can  do  more 
with  better  equipment  in  laboratories  where 
such  equipment  is  basic  in  the  learning 
process.  But  today’s  students  can  learn  their 
languages,  and  discuss  Political  Science  and 
History,  and  centuries-old  subjects  in  the 
very  same  classrooms  their  mothers  and 
fathers,  their  grandmothers  and  grandfath- 
ers occupied  and  thus  not  only  receive  that 
part  of  education  which  "rubs  off"  those 
classrooms  and  buildings,  but  add  to  the 
tradition  which  creates  this. 

In  my  Army  travels,  I have  been  privi- 
leged to  visit  the  hallowed  halls  of  Eton, 
Cambridge,  Oxford  and  others,  and  believe 
me,  Oberlin  will  certainly  lose  out  should  our 
campus  lose  the  old  buildings  that  so  faith- 
fully served  "ten  thousand  strong.”  Much 
would  be  lacking  to  attract  us  back  to  class 
reunions  and  graduation  time. 

In  closing,  let  me  urge  the  Trustees, 
through  you,  to  limit  demolition  to  those 
buildings  devoted  entirely  or  mostly  to  edu- 
cation based  on  equipment  which  must  be 
modern  to  be  effective;  and  in  the  case  of 
those  which  are  fire  traps,  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  students  using  them,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  use,  thus  permitting  the  ivy 
to  grow  on  them,  and  the  stones  to  become 
more  and  more  colorful;  and  lastly  and  ob- 
viously, to  retain  all  those  old  buildings  in 
which  students  meet  only  for  lectures,  or 
discussions  (not  involving  laboratory  equip- 
ment which  requires  up  to  date  exteriors). 
And  by  the  same  token,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  maintain  the  exterior  physical  as- 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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We  Think  . . . 


WE  THINK  that,  as  alumni,  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  results 
of  an  investigation  we  have  just  com- 
pleted about  the  number  of  alumni 
children  on  campus.  In  recent  weeks 
we  have  heard  a variety  of  comments, 
mostly  conflicting,  like  the  follow- 
ing: “I  understand  that  children  of 

alumni  get  no  special  consideration 
for  admittance”  . . . "Preference,  of 
course,  is  given  to  children  of  alumni, 
(rather  than  those,  presumably  better 
qualified,  with  no  Oberlin  connec- 
tions)” . . . "Is  it  true  that  fewer  alum- 
ni are  sending  their  children  to  Ober- 
lin these  days?”  . . . "From  what  I hear 
the  Admissions  Office  is  turning 
down  large  numbers  of  alumni  chil- 
dren to  avoid  inbreeding.” 

To  get  at  the  facts,  we  asked  our 


assistant  editor,  Lorraine  Hoffman,  to 
dig  into  the  records.  Specifically,  we 
asked  her  to  go  through  the  entire 
list  of  students  new  to  the  campus  this 
fall  and  discover  how  many  came 
from  Oberlin  homes. 

Here  are  the  statistics.  A total  of 
seventy-nine  new  students,  all  told, 
come  from  homes  in  which  one  or 
both  parents  are  alumni  of  Oberlin. 
Of  that  number  seven  are  third  gen- 
eration children;  three  are  fourth 
generation.  In  terms  of  percentages 
that  means  that  of  the  new  students 
on  campus  this  fall  approximately  one 
out  of  seven  is  the  child  of  an  alum- 
nus. 

There  are  other  figures  which 
would  complete  the  picture,  figures 
that  we  cannot  give  you.  For  example, 
over  400  were  admitted  who  decided 
not  to  come  after  all.  Presumably 
some  of  those  who  made  application, 
were  accepted,  and  then  changed  their 


In  This  Issue 


OUR  COVER,  taken  by  college 
photographer  A.  E.  Princehorn, 
shows  Hollywood  cameraman  Roger 
Barlow,  from  Consolidated  Film  In- 
dustries, a branch  of  Republic  Pic- 
tures, shooting  a scene  in  the  Allen 
Art  Museum  on  November  5 for  the 
film  The  Art  Museum  in  America. 
Intended  for  overseas  distribution,  the 
film  is  being  made  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Thirteen  art  museums 
across  the  country  were  selected  for 
the  making  of  the  film,  and  Oberlin 
was  one  of  the  two  colleges  or  uni- 
versities chosen.  Yale  University  was 
the  other. 

The  art  student  in  the  center  of  the 
picture  is  standing  in  front  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  African  and  German  ex- 
pressionist sculpture.  In  the  right 
foreground  is  the  imposing  African 
headdress  from  the  Baga  Tribe  of 
French  Guinea  on  loan  from  Gustave 
Schindler  of  New  York.  In  the  gal- 
lery to  the  left  can  be  seen  a portion 
of  the  Oriental  case;  and  on  the  right, 
in  the  case  of  decorative  arts,  is  a sil- 
ver tray  of  the  Georgian  period  given 
to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Hall  Clovis  in  1940. 

PARENTS,  students,  and  faculty 
packed  Finney  Chapel  on  November 
8 to  hear  Peter  Drucker,  noted  eco- 
nomic observer  and  writer.  For  his 
penetrating  interpretation  of  our  stake 
in  The  New  World  Economy,  please 
turn  to  page  4. 

RETURNING  Shansi  representa- 
tives Horace  Briggs,  ’55,  and  Mark 
Thelin,  ’55,  and  Mark  Arnold,  ’58, 
student  financed  visitor  to  the  USSR 
and  Poland  last  summer,  relate  their 
experiences  and  reactions  to  Other 
Worlds,  Other  People.  Please  turn  to 
page  6. 


minds  are  children  of  alumni.  Further- 
more, we  make  no  attempt  to  inter- 
pret these  registration  figures,  to  de- 
cide whether  14  percent  alumni  chil- 
dren is  too  high  or  too  low  a per 
cent  of  the  student  body. 

We  would,  however,  like  you  to 
know  who  these  students  are,  and  so 
we  have  listed  their  names,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  parents,  in  Ten  Thou- 
sand Strong. 

M.  H.  S. 
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The  New  World  Economy 
and  Our  Stake  in  It 

A noted  consultant  and  writer  poses  a challenging  view  of  international 
policy  through  economic  considerations  that  confront  our  nation 


By  Peter  Drucker 


TODAY  I am  going  to  look  at  the  world  economy  and 
at  our  place  as  Americans  in  it,  not  from  our  own 
viewpoint  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  somebody  out- 
side, somebody  in  the  new,  rapidly-developing  growth 
economies,  India  or  Peru,  Australia  or  North  Africa.  How 
does  the  world  economy  look  to  such  an  observer?  Let  us 
assume  that  he  is  both  informed  and  impartial.  And  how 
do  we  look  to  him? 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  fact  about  the 
world  economy  — perhaps  about  our  world  altogether  — 
is  that,  for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  there  is  essen- 
tial unity  of  vision,  of  purpose,  and  of  goals.  This  may 
strike  you  as  very  strange  considering  how  obvious  the  con- 
flicts are  and  how  deep  the  cleavages. 

But  conflicts  and  cleavages  have  always  been  with  us; 
they  are  unfortunately  the  normal  conditions  of  human 
history.  For  the  first  time,  however,  there  is  a common 
goal;  for  want  of  a better  term  let  me  call  it  "Economic 
Growth."  There  is  a common  belief  that  Man  by  organ- 
ized effort  can  overcome  economic  distress  and  can  create 
conditions  of  economic  sufficiency,  if  not  of  abundance. 
And  there  is  a common  belief  that  the  path  to  this  goal 
is  something  which,  in  a kind  of  shorthand,  is  called  "In- 
dustrialization." 

Let  us  not  misunderstand  what  we  see.  This  is  not  a 
belief  that  wealth,  as  we  understand  the  term,  is  within 
everybody’s  reach.  People  are  very  much  more  realistic. 
Actually  what  they  aim  at  is  something  which  we,  in  this 
incredibly  rich  country  of  ours,  would  consider  dire  pov- 
erty. "Up  to  poverty”  would  perhaps  be  a very  fitting 
slogan  for  what  is  going  on  today.  What  the  peoples  of 
this  world  today  aim  at,  what  they  strive  for,  what  they 
believe  in,  is  that  it  is  possible  for  Man  to  reach  that  kind 
of  poverty  that  is  no  longer  below  subsistence,  that  in  other 
words  they  reach  that  kind  of  poverty  in  which  Man  no 
longer  is  kept  in  bondage  by  need  and  by  the  restrictions 
of  a niggardly  nature. 
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Indeed  the  basic  political  cleavages  of  our  time  are  not 
about  this  goal  at  all,  which  is  accepted  by  everybody,  re- 
gardless of  what  side  of  which  "curtain"  he  lives  in.  The 
cleavage  is  about  the  means  for  achieving  this  goal. 

This  world-wide  common  goal  is  not  necessarily  a great 
blessing.  In  fact  it  might  be  a very  great  danger.  If  this 
almost  messianic  hope  in  the  utopia  of  industrialization 
should  be  frustrated,  the  resulting  despair  might  bring 
catastrophe  to  all  of  us.  And  let  me  say  very  bluntly  that 
so  far  we  have  no  real  evidence  that  this  belief  can  actually 
be  realized.  There  has  been,  for  the  great  bulk  of  hu- 
manity, for  that  70  per  cent  or  so  who  lives  on  an  average 
annual  income  of  less  than  §60  or  §70  per  person,  no  real 
improvement  during  these  last  fifty  years. 

But  here  obviously  is  also  a very  great  opportunity, 
whether  you  approve  of  a material  goal  of  human  endeavor 
or  not.  Here  is  a great  opportunity  for  common  vision, 
for  common  action,  for  unity  and  for  achievement. 

An  Unprecedented  Cleavage 

This  new  and  unprecedented  unity  throughout  the 
world,  a unity  of  vision  and  goal,  is  the  first  fact.  The 
second  fact  is,  however,  that  hand  in  hand  with  unity  goes 
an  unprecedented  cleavage  and  rift  of  economic  status  and 
wealth. 

In  the  past  we  have  always  had  profound  differences  of 
wealth  and  income  within  a society.  Today  for  the  first 
time,  in  a highly  developed  industrial  society  these  differ- 
ences tend  to  disappear,  provided  there  is  a free  Economy. 
There  has  never  been  a more  equalitarian  society  than  the 
United  States  today  since  Man  moved  out  of  the  primitive 
tribe. 

But  while  internal  inequality  and  economic  conflict  have 
been  the  rule  of  human  existence,  the  economic  structure 
tended  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  societies.  Take 
for  instance  the  Frankish  Knight  going  on  Crusade  nine 
hundred  years  ago.  In  education  and  manners,  knoweldge 
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and  ability  to  learn,  this  Frankish  Knight  was  an  illiterate 
barbarian,  a boor,  a lout,  compared  to  the  polished  cour- 
tiers of  Constantinople  or  to  the  highly  educated  scholars 
of  Arabia.  But  in  respect  to  economic  status,  in  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  wealth  and  of  income,  the  form  in 
which  property  was  held,  the  channels  and  direction  of  in- 
vestments, the  organization  of  distribution,  etc.,  the  Frank- 
ish Knight  was  completely  at  home  in  the  societies  of  the 
East.  In  fact,  he  could,  without  awareness  of  any  change, 
take  his  place  as  one  of  the  feudal  landholders  of  the  East- 
ern society. 

And  if  he  was  at  home  so  was  his  serf. 

Economically  there  was  no  difference,  however  great  the 
differences  were  in  respect  to  religion  and  education,  po- 
litical institutions  and  manners. 

International  Inequality 

Today,  however,  this  is  no  longer  true.  While  we  are 
showing  that  it  is  possible  for  society  to  overcome  the  age- 
old  inequality  of  income  and  wealth,  we  are  also  develop- 
ing something  entirely  new:  international,  and  above  all 
inter-racial,  inequality  of  wealth  and  income.  We  are  in 
danger  of  replacing  the  "Classes”  of  a domestic  society 
with  their  danger  of  class-war,  by  the  much  more  danger- 
ous "Classes”  of  an  international  society  and  with  interna- 
tional class-conflict  that  would  also  carry  the  full  bitterness 
of  national  and  racial  emotions. 

Fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  the  world’s  human  beings  live 
on  the  North  American  continent,  and  this  already  takes  in 
our  Canadian  friends  and  neighbors.  This  tiny  minority 
enjoys  something  like  three-quarters  of  the  world’s  income 
and  worldly  goods.  The  three-quarters  of  the  world’s 
population,  however,  whose  income  is  less  than  a hundred 
dollars  a year  per  person,  gets  something  like  ten  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  income.  This,  I submit,  is  inequality  as 
great  as  any  we  have  ever  seen.  This  is  a danger  as  great 
as  any  we  have  ever  faced.  And  this  also  is  a new  fact 
of  the  international  economy,  a fact  which  very  few  people 
in  our  country  have  yet  seen,  though  to  an  observer  in 
India  or  in  Nigeria  it  is  the  most  obvious  fact  of  all. 

Again  this  is  not  only  a danger.  It  may  be  a great  op- 
portunity too  if  only  we  can  organize  a common  effort  to 
create  the  condition  for  economic  growth  together. 

So  far  it  has  still  been  true  in  the  international  com- 
munity — it  long  ago  ceased  to  be  true  in  the  internal 
economy  of  the  industrialized  and  free  West  — that  "the 
rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer.”  But  we  know 
that  it  no  longer  has  to  be  true,  though  to  reverse  the  trend 
requires  great  courage,  willingness  to  be  unpopular,  and 
hard  work  in  all  countries. 

Two  New  Facts 

Now,  only  now,  do  I turn  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  this.  And  there  too  are  new  facts,  two  new  facts, 
which  very  few  of  us  in  this  country  yet  fully  understand. 

First,  the  United  States  is  increasingly  dependent  on  the 
outside  world  for  the  raw  materials  without  which  our  in- 
dustrial economy  would  grind  to  a halt.  We  are  rapidly 
becoming  a "have  not”  nation  in  respect  to  basic  raw  ma- 
terial supplies.  The  faster  we  grow  economically  the 
greater  will  that  dependence  become. 

At  the  same  time,  the  demand  for  these  raw  materials 
increases  all  over  the  world  as  countries  industrialize  rap- 
idly. In  other  words,  we  will  increasingly  have  to  offer 
greater  value  for  the  raw  materials  without  which  we  can- 
not exist.  It  is  becoming  more  essential  every  day  for  the 
United  States  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  raw  ma- 
terials, and  it  may  be  less  essential  every  day  for  our  sup- 
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pliers  to  find  a market  for  these  raw  materials  in  the  United 
States. 

The  very  maintenance  of  our  everyday  economic  activ- 
ities thus  depends  on  increasing  imports  from  overseas,  on 
access  to  them,  which  is  as  much  a political  as  an  economic 
problem,  and  on  our  ability  to  pay  for  them. 

And  finally,  the  United  States  relationship  to  the  inter- 
national economy  has  changed,  not  because  of  anything 
new  we  do  but  of  what  we  have  come  to  signify.  In  poli- 
tics it  makes  sense  to  ask  whether  a given  country  is  "pro- 
communist” or  "anti-communist.”  But  both  in  the  world 
of  ideas  and  in  that  of  social  and  economic  institutions  the 
real  issue  today  is  America,  the  beliefs  we  stand  for,  the 
institutions  of  industrial  society  we  have  created,  the  stand- 
ards of  conduct  we  preach,  the  knowledge  and  abilities  we 
have  developed,  and  the  nature,  function  and  organization 
of  our  new  leading  groups  in  government,  business  and 
labor.  And  this  is  the  most  crucial  issue  for  the  outside 
world,  and  especially  for  the  under-developed  "growth" 
countries.  Their  greatest  need  is  for  men,  for  large  num- 
bers of  educated,  responsible  leaders  who  are  the  critical 
resource  of  a modern  society  and  modern  economy.  In 
whose  image  shall  these  men  develop  themselves?  Where 
can  they  find  the  organized  knowledge,  the  principles, 
methods  and  tools,  the  learnable  discipline,  in  other 
words?  Where  can  they  find  an  ethical  code  to  make 
fruitful  the  power  their  new  knowledge  and  position  en- 
dow them  with?  It  is  precisely  because  everybody  knows 
that  America  has  the  most  productive  industrial  society 
that  we  are  on  the  spot.  For  this  makes  our  beliefs,  our 
institutions,  our  principles,  our  practice,  our  knowledge, 
and  our  performance  issues  of  paramount  relevance  every 
place  today.  It  has  endowed  us  with  dramatic  visibility, 
put  us  into  the  center  of  the  stage  even  in  our  most  do- 
mestic moments.  And  it  has  completely  altered  both  our 
place  and  our  stake  in  the  world  economy. 

A Wise  International  Policy 

To  conclude:  our  stake  in  the  World  Economy  is  such 
that  international  economic  policy  of  the  highest  wisdom 
and  integrity  has  become  a paramount  national  interest. 
It  has  to  be  a policy  that  serves  out  self-interest  as  a coun- 
try increasingly  dependent  on  the  outside  world.  It  has, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  aimed  at  the  encouragement  of 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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OTHER  WORLDS,  OTHE 

Student  observers  explain  the  anti-American  riots  in  Taiwan,  the  political 
scene  in  Hong  Kong,  and  the  aspirations  of  youth  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 


Race  and  Riot  in  Taiwan 


TT  IS  FORMOSA,  or,  as  it  is  locally  known,  Taiwan, 
where  Mark  Thelin  and  I,  your  returned  Oberlin  Shansi 
representatives  to  China,  spent  most  of  our  two  years 
overseas,  teaching  English  to  freshman  and  sophomore 
students  at  Tunghai  University.  Now,  to  picture  your- 
self in  Formosa,  put  yourselves  on  an  island  225  miles  long 
and  80  miles  wide  in  the  Pacific  area,  1,000  miles  south  of 
Japan,  500  miles  east  of  Hong  Kong,  just  250  miles  north 
of  the  Philippines,  and  only  a short  100  miles  across  the 
Formosa  Straits  from  the  Chinese  mainland.  Imagine  a 
place  lush  and  green  with  rice  paddies  and  sugar  cane, 
every  hillside  terraced  to  the  hilt,  and  scattered  here  and 
there,  now  sprawling,  tile-roofed  cities.  Although  the 
Island  of  Formosa  is  populated  largely  by  Chinese,  it  was  a 
colony  in  the  Japanese  empire  for  50  years,  during  which 
time  the  local  Chinese  Formosans  were  treated  as  some- 
thing less  than  full-class  citizens.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  took  over  the  island.  It  was  ruled  for  a time 
by  a series  of  completely  incompetent  governors.  Then, 
in  1949,  Formosa  became  the  refuge  for  a million  or  more 
Chinese  scraped  off  the  mainland  by  their  successful  Com- 
munist brothers.  However,  and  this  I would  like  to  stress, 
there  is  one  picture,  one  which  most  of  us  have  of  Formosa 
■which  I would  like  to  wipe  away.  We  tend  to  think  of 
Formosa  as  a place  bristling  with  bayonets  like  a porcu- 
pine, and  roaring  with  jets,  and  of  the  10  million  Formosans 
as  100  per  cent  soldiers  craving  to  get  back  to  the  mainland. 
This  picture  is  wrong.  There  are  a good  many  soldiers  in 
Formosa,  but  most  of  the  people  are  in  either  farming  or 
industry:  shop-keepers,  pedicab  drivers,  students,  business- 
men, government  workers,  and  teachers.  Now,  for  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  in  Formosa,  the  only  intimate  contact 
with  the  mainland  was  300  years  ago,  when  their  ancestors 
moved  over  to  Formosa  to  escape  political  turmoil  and 
persecution  as  an  ethnic  minority  in  the  mainland  prov- 
inces of  Canton  and  Fukien.  These  are  the  Formosans, 
people  whose  ancestors  were  Formosans  before  ours  were 
Americans,  and  people  whose  long  unfulfilled  desire  to  be 
recognized  as  100  per  cent  individuals  and  citizens  still 
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goes  unrewarded.  They  do  not  carry  bayonets,  but  plows, 
buckets  of  night-soil,  and  sheets  of  aluminum.  These 
people  are  living  under  tense  political  conditions.  Locally 
and  internationally  they  remain  for  the  most  part  silent 
and  unheard  from,  for  they  want  to  be  protected  from  their 
Communist  brothers  only  100  miles  across  the  Straits, 
and  they  realize  that  they  are  helpless  to  protect  themselves. 

Now  into  this  briefly-sketched  situation  your  Oberlin 
rep  is  dropped,  after  three  months  of  Chinese  language 
training  at  Yale.  As  reps  we  justify  our  stay  in  Formosa 
and  at  Tunghai  University  by  teaching  English.  We  do 
not  become  authorities  on  Chinese  culture  and  history,  or 
experts  in  Chinese  religion,  politics  or  economic  condi- 
tions, or  even  in  the  English  language  that  we’re  teaching, 
for  that  matter;  but  we  do  try  to  observe.  We  try  to  feel 
the  mental  pulse  of  the  individuals  we  meet.  In  our  class- 
rooms up  on  the  side  of  Big  Stomach  Mountain,  we  get  to 
know  students,  and  they  get  to  know  us.  In  committee 
meetings,  on  faculty  volleyball  teams,  in  their  homes  and  in 
ours,  we  get  to  know  members  of  the  faculty.  During  our 
vacations  we  travel,  not  only  to  look  at  the  countryside 
and  gorgeously  rugged  mountains,  but  again  to  observe, 
to  talk,  to  meet  people  of  different  walks  of  life,  and  to 
get  to  know  them  as  people  instead  of  just  faces.  Now, 
any  general  telling  of  the  memories  and  experiences  that 
we  have  brought  back  with  us  is  quite  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  next  five  or  six  minutes.  I would  like,  however, 
to  touch  upon  one  experience,  both  because  it  is  the  kind 
of  thing  an  Oberlin  rep  comes  in  contact  with,  and  be- 
cause of  its  importance  to  us  as  Americans,  not  only  in 
Formosa,  but  wherever  we  have  troops  and  American  per- 
sonnel stationed  overseas.  It  concerns  the  riots  which  took 
place  last  May  at  the  United  States  Embassy  and  the  United 
States  Information  building  in  Taipei,  Formosa's  capitol. 


The  Taipei  Riots 

As  we  followed  the  events  of  the  trial  of  Sergeant  Rey- 
nolds, who  had  been  accused  of  shooting  a Chinese  citizen 

THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


PEOPLE 


The  younger  generation  at  Taiwan  with  a "stroller"  characteristic 
of  the  region,  which  is  noted  for  its  basket  weaving.  The  young 
miss  in  front  seems  to  be  wearing  the  Eastern  version  of  the  pony- 
tail hair-do.  Bicycle  in  the  background  gives  an  Oberlin  touch. 


named  Liu  Tse-jan,  the  anti-American  feeling,  or  just  plain 
anti-Western  feeling,  we  had  only  sensed  but  not  thought 
much  about  before,  began  to  come  increasingly  into  the 
open.  And  then  the  riots  exploded,  and  were  allowed  a 
free  run  for  a full  12  hours  before  being  stopped.  Why? 
To  many  Americans  they  seemed  unpardonable.  Here 
we  are,  pouring  over  300  million  dollars  a year  into  the 
Formosan  budget,  we  are  helping  these  people  to  get  back 
on  their  feet  and  to  become  the  show  place  of  freedom 
and  economic  productivity  in  the  Far  East.  Why  should 
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they  do  this  to  us?  Why?  Our  students  at  Tunghai 
helped  us  answer  this  question.  Several  of  them  paid  us  a 
visit  in  our  home  two  or  three  days  after  the  riots,  the 
strength  of  Chinese  sentiment  even  at  Tunghai  had  kept 
them  from  coming  sooner.  But  when  they  did  come, 
they  were  as  friendly  and  polite  as  always.  For  quite  a 
while  they  sat  around  our  living  room  in  chairs  and  on 
the  floor  teaching  us  the  Chinese  words  to  Frere  Jacques, 
and  then,  in  turn,  learning  the  English  and  French  ver- 
sions themselves.  But  the  real  reason  for  their  visit  was 
no  secret  to  any  of  us,  and  in  the  first  real  silence  of  the 
evening,  they  asked  us  straight  out:  What  do  you  think 
of  the  trial  of  Sergeant  Reynolds?  We  assured  them  at 
great  length  that,  with  certain  qualifications , we  were  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  the  Chinese  point  of  view.  And 
then,  from  their  own  lips  we  heard  what  it  was  that  they 
had  heard  that  angered  them  most  about  the  trial:  the 
light-hearted  way  in  which  we  took  the  trial;  how  we  dis- 
missed a good  deal  of  the  evidence  on  the  Chinese  side; 
how  the  lawyers,  both  Americans,  were  very  partial;  how 
Sergeant  Reynolds’  second  and  fatal  shot  had  been  into 
the  back  of  his  escaping  Chinese  victim;  how  it  had  been 
pointed  out  that  Sergeant  Reynolds  had  been  in  black- 
market  cahoots  with  the  man  he  had  killed;  how  the 
Americans  were  treating  similar  cases  in  Japan,  a former 
enemy,  with  more  generosity  than  in  China;  and  how  the 
American  audience  had  clapped  — can  you  imagine  it? 
clapped  — at  the  end  of  the  trial  when  they  heard  that 
Sergeant  Reynolds  had  been  cleared  of  guilt  and  acquitted. 
Here  was  the  ghost  of  extraterritoriality  back  again.  We 
had  shown  as  dramatically  as  we  could  that  as  individuals 
we  still  do  not  accept  them  as  full-class  citizens  and  that 
we  do  not,  after  all,  have  nearly  as  much  respect  as  we 
claim  to  have  for  them,  for  their  lives,  and  their  property. 
Any  regard  for  American  justice  which  they  may  have  had 
died  with  the  verdict  like  a man,  and  became  as  dust. 

American  “Generosity” 

These  are  the  reasons  the  students  gave  us  that  night. 
But  these  are  not  all!  These  are  the  obvious  surface  rea- 
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sons,  reasons  which  none  of  us  should  call  trifling  or  in- 
sufficient. These  were  the  immediate  causes,  but  certainly 
there  were  things  of  longer  duration  than  one  quick  trial, 
to  set  the  spirit  of  not  only  the  mob,  but  of  a great  many 
Chinese  on  the  island  into  a red-hot  anti-American  tailspin. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  this  matter  of  generosity.  America’s 
best-known  international  magazine,  Time,  printed  in  Tokyo 
and  distributed  all  over  Asia,  tells  how  the  United  States 
Government  wrings  our  "generosity"  from  us.  Any  de- 
lusions we  may  have  about  our  "generosity"  is  completely 
ridiculous.  We  not  only  say  that  it  is  in  our  own  best 
self-interest  to  keep  that  part  of  the  world  strong  against 
any  further  encroachment  by  the  Communists;  we  even 
make  it  a big  point  of  argument  that  it  is  much  cheaper 
to  support  a foreign,  oriental  army  than  it  is  to  support 
an  American  army  for  the  same  purpose.  Chinese  read 
this;  they  understand  it. 

But  there  are  other  things  besides  this  matter  of  "gen- 
erosity," things  which,  in  the  long  run,  probably  have  a 
more  deep,  lasting,  and  perpetually  irritating  effect. 
Sailors  from  foreign  lands  have  a way  of  ruining  the 
ports  they  stop  at,  and  honkytonkitis  is  a sad  disease  any- 
where. The  drafted  American  living  in  Formosa,  at  least 
the  ones  most  of  the  Chinese  see,  is  not  interested  in  the 
Chinese,  or  in  the  things  which  mean  the  most  to  the 
Chinese:  their  language,  their  customs,  their  habits  and 
manners,  their  food,  their  work,  their  hopes  and  needs. 
He  lives  in  an  American  house  in  an  American  community, 
drives  a new  American  car  to  buy  his  flown-in  American 
bread  and  milk,  listens  to  American  music  over  an  Ameri- 
can radio  station,  goes  to  American  movies  and  American 
clubs.  And  heaven  knows  how  often  mud  from  his  wheels 
and  shrieks  from  his  horn  fly  out  at  the  Chinese  pedestrian 
or  pedicab  driver  as  he  goes  by.  In  isolation  these  things 
are  small,  but  packed  in  with  other  things  they  loom 
awfully  large.  And  there  are  other  things. 

The  Long  Frustrations 

Many  of  these  other  things  turn  upon  the  political,  so- 
cial, and  personal  frustrations  of  the  Chinese  themselves. 
And  in  particular  we  must  remember  the  long  frustrations 
of  the  small  ruling  group  of  mainland  Chinese:  farmers, 
factory  workers,  politicians,  administrators  and  soldiers. 


For  nine  years  they  have  been  locked  out  of  their  homes 
and  separated  from  all  that  ultimately  makes  life  worth 
living:  their  wives,  their  now  grown-up  children,  and  their 
familiar  homes,  town,  and  surroundings,  more  idealized 
with  each  passing  year.  The  urge  to  return  to  the  main- 
land is  desperate  for  some,  a bit  less  than  desperate  now 
for  others.  But  one  of  the  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
return  is  the  presence  of  the  American  soldier,  sailor, 
politician,  and  propagandist,  as  much  an  obstacle  as  the 
reality  of  Communist  strength.  For  it  is  Uncle  Sam  who 
says  "no”  when  they  begin  to  get  too  serious  about  their 
urge  to  return.  And  it  is  true  for  almost  everyone  in 
Formosa  that  they  cannot  say  what  they  want  to  say,  and 
cannot  act  the  way  they  want  to  act  in  public,  and  with 
really  no  other  outlet,  the  Taipei  riots  seem  almost  reason 
able,  and  at  the  least,  quite  understandable.  And,  may  1 
add,  that  perhaps  this  was  one  case  where  we,  as  reps,  were 
able  to  serve  a useful  function  as  stereotype  breakers. 
Although  there  was  some  show  of  feeling  against  us  as 
American,  there  was  a display  of  unusual  thoughtfulness 
towards  us  as  individuals  whom  they  knew,  whom  they 
could  trust,  and  with  whom  they  could  discuss  what  they 
felt  so  strongly. 

And  knowing  them  now,  both  mainlanders  and  For- 
mosans, not  just  as  ten  million  anti-Communists,  but  as 
friends,  people  whose  spirit  has  been  stretched  as  few  can 
more  than  vaguely  imagine,  we  who  have  been  there  are 
left  with  one  conclusion.  When  the  time  comes  that  we 
recognize  Red  China  we  must  continue  to  protect  these 
people,  not  only  for  our  own  best  interest,  but  as  a matter 
of  human  trust  and  human  love.  We  must  not  simply 
wipe  them  off  the  board  when  someone  from  this  far  off 
vantage  of  security  decides  that  it  is  politically  expedient 
to  do  so. 
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and  is  married  to  Mary  Ann  Thiergartner,  '55,  who  was  with  him 
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Hong  Kong:  Restless  City  of  Refugees 

By  Mark  Thelin,  ’55 


HONG  KONG  is  a fascinating  place.  Endowed  with 
great  scenic  beauty,  its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world  and  has  made  the  colony  a thriving  commercial 
center.  People  are  always  moving,  coming  and  going  in 
its  downtown  areas:  fabulously  wealthy  businessmen  in 
big  cars  on  the  way  to  the  office,  tourists  of  many  nations 
speaking  anything  from  Arabic  to  Swahili  and  loaded 
down  with  their  shopping,  myriads  of  Chinese  walking, 
cycling,  carrying  loads,  pulling  rickshaws,  or  traveling  in 
double-decker  buses,  taxi  drivers  speeding  through  inter- 
sections in  flashy  Mercedes-Benz  cars,  and  occasional  beg- 
gars. In  the  harbor  ocean-going  ships  steam  in  and  out, 
their  wakes  criss-crossed  by  flat-bottomed  ferries,  slat-sailed 
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junks  or  the  prow  of  an  aircraft  carrier  from  the  Seventh 
Fleet.  From  the  hillsides  of  Hong  Kong  new  skyscraper 
apartment  houses  and  tall  office  buildings  emerge.  Every- 
thing seems  to  be  in  motion. 

Hong  Kong  is  a shopper’s  paradise,  where  Swiss  watches 
are  cheaper  than  in  Zurich,  Leica  cameras  less  expensive 
than  in  Stuttgart,  and  where  American  manufactured  goods 
of  many  varieties  retail  for  one-fifth  to  one-third  less  than 
prices  at  home. 

Hong  Kong  is  a city  of  contrasts.  Luxurious  mansions 
lie  directly  across  the  street  from  the  squalid  hovels  of 
over-crowded  refugees,  patched-up  shacks  of  cardboard 
and  chicken-wire  where  two  families  often  share  one  bed- 
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Sporting  a week’s  growth  of  beard,  Mark  Thelin,  '55,  relaxes  after 
an  excursion  into  the  back  country  of  Taiwan. 


space:  one  family  on  the  bed,  the  other  under  it.  Like 
many  other  cities  of  world  renown,  Hong  Kong  has  ram- 
pant capitalism  and  rock-bottom  poverty  existing  side  by 
side. 

And  this  makes  it  all  the  more  intriguing  that  such  a 
place  should  exist  on  the  border  of  Communist  China. 
However,  the  British  lease  on  the  New  Territories  will 
expire  in  less  than  three  decades.  This  means  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  colony's  mainland  area  will  then  revert  to 
the  Peking  regime.  Because  British  financial  interests  are 
now  operating  under  a prescribed  time  limit,  the  financiers 
are  economically  "making  hay  while  the  sun  shines.” 

The  Refugee  Problem 

Hong  Kong  is  full  of  refugees;  they  make  up  close  to 
half  the  city’s  three  million  population.  A very  small 
percentage  are  exceedingly  well  off.  They  represent  those 
who  got  out  of  China  with  their  wealth,  and,  with  British 
and  other  foreign  investors,  control  a sizeable  share  of  the 
capital.  For  the  most  part  these  refugees  are  determined 
to  keep  what  they  have.  Politically  and  economically  drey 
uphold  the  status  quo,  and  foreign  commercial  intersts  are 
with  them. 


The  second  refugee  group  is  overwhelming  in  size.  It 
has  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  a change  in 
the  economic  situation.  Its  power  to  accomplish  anything 
is  negligible.  The  corrective  measures  taken  by  the 
colonial  government  are  admirable,  in  the  light  of  present 
conditions,  but  the  refugee  problem  remains  a colossal 
headache. 

While  we  were  there  we  visited  one  of  the  government’s 
newly-constructed  resettlement  areas.  It  contained  ten 
eight-story  buildings  built  in  the  form  of  an  H.  Each 
building  had  hundreds  of  rooms  roughly  10’  x 10’  in  size 
with  two  windows  and  a door.  They  were  unfurnished. 
In  each  room  lived  five  adults  or  their  equivalent,  two 
children  being  considered  equal  to  one  adult.  The  ten 
buildings  housed  collectively  over  29,000  people.  Yet 
these  were  the  luckiest  of  Hong  Kong’s  destitute  thou- 
sands. Fortunately,  the  colonial  government  is  assisted  by 
several  international  relief  agencies,  so  that  no  one  need 
starve.  You  can  always  get  two  very  meager  meals  each 
day  in  a soup  line  somewhere. 

Traffic  with  the  mainland  is  extensive,  both  legal  and 
illegal.  Every  year  approximately  10,000  people  carrying 
Hong  Kong  residence  papers  cross  the  border  and  go  to 
Canton  to  be  reunited  with  relatives  and  friends  during 
the  Chinese  New  Year’s  holiday.  Although  the  govern- 
ment greatly  restricts  immigration,  such  restrictions  are 
extremely  difficult  to  enforce.  The  colony  has  miles  and 
miles  of  coastline,  and  fishing  boats  come  and  go  at  all 
hours. 

Since  Hong  Kong  is  dependent  on  the  mainland  for 
its  food  and  other  necessary  commodities,  trade  with  the 
Communists  is  considerable.  The  port  is  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  Peking  government,  and  it  can  be  cogently 
argued  that  the  Communists  derive  more  benefit  from  It 
as  a British  colony  than  it  if  were  one  of  their  own  ports. 

Competition  for  Jobs 

With  much  of  the  population  in  need  of  steady  work, 
competition  for  jobs  is  extremely  keen.  A good  friend 
and  resident  of  the  colony  for  the  past  four  years  men- 
tioned a typical  case  at  tea  one  afternoon.  A young 
Chinese  had  crossed  the  border,  hoping  to  find  a better 
life  under  British  rule.  He  stayed  a few  months  and  then 
returned.  The  reason:  only  three  permanent  jobs  were 
open  to  him  in  the  colony:  (1)  He  could  have  become  an 
agent  for  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  Chinese  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment. 2 ) He  could  have  become  an  agent  for  the  Com- 
munists. (3)  He  could  have  obtained  a job  as  a dope 
peddler.  None  of  the  three  appealed  to  him.  He  hated 
to  continue  living  off  charity,  so  he  chose  to  go  back.  At 
least  on  the  other  side,  he  said,  he  would  have  steady,  more 
appealing  work. 

Among  the  people  who  cross  over  from  the  mainland 
into  Hong  Kong  are  some  disillusioned  Communists.  A 
missionary  friend  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  China, 
told  us  about  a fellow  who  was  quite  intelligent,  and  at 
one  time  a zealous,  high-ranking  member  of  the  Youth 
Corps.  In  the  opinion  of  our  friend,  this  fellow’s  attitude 
toward  life  was  amoral  through  most  of  early  adult  years. 
He  firmly  believed  that  the  party  and  the  state  were  un- 
questionably right  in  all  matters  of  policy  and  action.  If 
it  were  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  that  an  individual  on 
trial  should  die,  even  if  he  himself  were  that  individual, 
then  he  should  died,  regardless  of  his  innocence  or  guilt. 
His  coming  to  Hong  Kong  had  been  due,  in  part,  I sup- 
pose, to  his  curiosity  about  the  outside  world.  He  was 
quite  impressed  by  what  he  saw,  yet  his  love  for  China 
exerted  a strong  pull  toward  returning.  He  admitted  to 
our  friend  that  he  knew  the  consequences  of  returning: 
numerous  public  trials  and  confessions  and  thorough- 
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going  reindoctrination.  Whether  he  stayed  in  the  colony 
or  went  back  across  the  border,  we  don’t  know. 

Political  Factions 

Hong  Kong’s  political  situation  is  fascinating,  for  it  is 
there  that  both  Nationalist  and  Communist  Chinese  live 
peacefully  under  British  rule.  Considerable  political  in- 
trigue occurs,  needless  to  say,  but  colonial  officials  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  order  and  stability.  If  members  of 
either  faction  get  out  of  hand,  die  result  is  immediate  im- 
prisonment and  probably  deportation  either  to  Formosa 
or  to  the  mainland.  This  policy  is  basic  to  British  rule 
and  has  widespread  effects.  Outwardly  considerable  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  press  exists,  but  covertly  such  free- 
dom is  restricted  to  a large  extent.  Freedom  to  read  publi- 
cations ranging  from  ultra-left  to  ultra-right  in  politics  and 
economics  is  guaranteed,  but  political  action  of  any  sort 
which  tends  to  upset  the  uneasy  equilibrium  maintained  by 
the  government  is  met  with  stringent  measures. 

There  is  another  group  in  Hong  Kong’s  overcrowded 
population,  a group  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  refugee 
intellectuals,  some  of  whom  are  poverty-stricken.  These 
are  the  people  acutely  aware  of  the  good  and  bad  in  both 
Chinese  Nationalist  and  Communist  regimes  and  who  are 


trying  to  evolve  a system  which  combines  the  good  ele- 
ments and  eliminates  the  bad.  You  might  call  this  group 
the  "Third  Force.”  Unfortunately,  the  strict  measures  im- 
posed by  the  government  upon  the  Nationalists  and  Com- 
munists also  apply  to  them,  so  that  political  action  directed 
toward  winning  converts  to  their  cause  will  be  sharply  cur- 
tailed, if  such  action  is  considered  a threat  to  the  internal 
stability  of  the  colony. 

In  considering  the  future  of  China,  we  hope  that  the 
influence  of  this  "Third  Force”  group  will  eventually 
spread,  and  that  a "middle  way”  in  political  thought  with 
new  leadership  will  ultimately  be  attained.  In  any  evern, 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  these  refugee  intellectuals  are 
praiseworthy,  for,  as  another  friend  has  said,  they  firmly 
believe  that  China  is  still  the  land  of  the  three  "T’s”  — a 
tremendous  past,  a turbulent  present,  and  a terrific  future. 


Mark  Thelin,  55,  son  of  Mrs.  Guy  A.  Thelin  (Elizabeth  Cushman, 
’22)  was  born  in  China.  He  attended  Shanghai  American  School 
before  completing  his  high  school  education  in  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota.  For  the  past  two  yeats  Mark  has  been  teaching  English 
in  Tunghai  University,  Formosa  as  a 1955  Oberlin  Shansi  Repre- 
sentative. He  is  back  on  campus  this  year  to  finish  up  work  for 
his  Master’s  Degree  in  sociology. 


Youth  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 


By  Mark  Arnold,  ’58 


I VISITED  twenty-five  churches  and  synagogues  during 
my  travels  in  the  Soviet  Union:  Russian  Orthodox, 
Armenian  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  Moslem,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  and  Jewish.  They  all  had  one  characteristic  in 
common:  a surprising  lack  of  young  people  in  their  con- 
gregations. There  are,  as  I see  it,  four  basic  reasons  why 
the  Soviet  youth  doesn’t  go  to  church. 


The  youngest  person  ever  to  interview  Krushchev,  Mark  Arnold, 
'58,  photographed  with  the  leader  of  the  USSR  during  the  course 
of  a 21/2  hour  interview  last  summer  in  the  latter’s  private  office. 
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First,  there  is  social  pressure  from  all  sides  against  such 
a practice.  The  Soviet  youth’s  drive  for  acceptance  is 
thought  to  have  its  highest  fulfillment  in  group  activity 
and  collective  action.  The  youth  cannot  maintain  religious 
beliefs  and  still  be  part  of  the  group.  All  Soviet  youth 
belong  to  the  Pioneers,  the  Soviet  equivalent  of  our  Cub 
Scouts,  but  with  a Marxist  emphasis.  From  there  many 
of  them  graduate  to  the  Komsomol.  Concerning  this  pres- 
sure, a Russian  friend  of  mine  remarked:  "It’s  as  unac- 
cepted for  a youth  to  go  to  church  as  it  is  for  a man  to 
walk  naked  in  the  streets.” 

Secondly,  the  youngster’s  education  discourages  religious 
observance.  The  youth  has  been  exposed  from  his  earliest 
years  to  Marxist  ideology  and  anti-religious  propaganda. 
He  has  learned  that  "religion  is  the  opiate  of  the  masses 
and  that  "God  is  superstition.”  His  teachers  stress  the 
reality  of  materialism,  and  the  books  and  newspapers  he 
reads,  many  of  the  movies  he  sees,  the  history  he  studies, 
the  radio  he  listens  to,  and  the  Soviet  heroes  he  idolizes 
all  emphasize  this  message. 

Thirdly,  organized  religious  education  is  not  permitted. 
A father  may  teach  his  son  religious  practices  at  home, 
but  he  may  not  send  his  child  to  someone  elses  home  or 
to  the  church  to  receive  instruction. 

Fourth,  and  most  crucial  of  all,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
churches  themselves  is  unattractive  to  the  point  of  being 
depressing.  Let  me  use  as  an  illustration  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  an  extreme  case,  but  nevertheless  an 
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illustration  of  what  the  inquiring  Soviet  youngster  who 
wants  to  "see  for  himself”  is  faced  with. 

On  entering  the  church,  our  friend  finds  a large  high- 
ceilinged  room  completely  filled  with  old  sickly-looking 
women,  and  occasionally,  old  men  with  weatherbeaten 
faces.  There  are  too  many  of  them  for  the  church  to 
hold,  and  they  are  fighting  with  one  another,  struggling  to 
kiss  the  large  white  cross  extended  to  them  by  the  richly- 
robed  priest  as  he  moves  among  them.  Other  shabbily- 
dressed  people  scramble  along  the  walls  kissing  the  icons 
and  paintings.  It  is  a depressing  picture,  and  no  one  is 
more  depressed  at  die  sight  of  it  than  the  Soviet  youth 
who  sees  in  this  pitiful  scene  and  in  these  people,  some 
of  whom  are  beggars,  the  hopeless  remnants  of  a forgotten 
era. 

There  is  no  liberal  movement  in  any  of  the  churches  I 
saw  in  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  only  the  ceremonial, 
the  liturgical,  what  appears  to  the  conditioned  Soviet 
observer  as  the  superstitious.  There  is  no  room  for  ques- 
tioning, no  social  or  betterment  activities  in  their  program. 
If  the  churches  die  out  in  the  Soviet  Union  it  will  be  be- 
cause they  do  not  reform,  because  they  do  not  recognize 
and  work  in  terms  of  the  realities  of  the  modern  world. 

This,  however,  brings  up  a crucial  question.  If  the 
churches  wanted  to  reform,  if  they  wanted  to  expand  their 
activities,  would  they  be  permitted  to  do  so?  I think  that 
even  the  casual  observer  of  the  Soviet  scene  is  forced  to 
concede  that  if  the  churches  were  to  cause  the  youth  to 
question  his  Marxist  world  they  would  be  suppressed. 

A Dedicated  Youth 

The  Soviet  youth  have,  however,  many  of  the  same 
moral  values  that  we  do.  And  in  both  instances  these 
values  are  derived  from  religious  teachings.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  Soviets  that  religion  is  Communism.  A friend 
in  Kharkov  had  this  to  say:  "To  me  the  message  of  the 

church  is  a message  of  despair;  in  the  promise  of  Com- 
munism I find  hope.” 

My  impression  is  that  the  youth  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
dedicated  to  his  government  and  to  Communism.  Having 
always  been  cut  off  from  Western  influences,  the  Soviet 
youth  was  born  into  a totalitarian  society  and  has  come  to 
accept  its  standards  as  his  own.  The  first  and  basic  lesson 
he  has  learned  is  unquestioned  loyalty  to  the  regime.  He 
has  been  taught  that  the  party  is  the  guardian  of  the 
people  and  that  its  dictates  are  the  commands  he  should 
be  proud  to  obey.  He  has  been  taught  that  to  be  pessi- 
mistic, delinquent,  or  lazy  is  unoatriotic,  and  he  has  a drive 
to  be  patriotic.  For  in  patriotism  lies  the  key  to  ac- 
ceptance. and  in  dedication,  the  respect  of  the  group. 

The  Soviet  youth  has  reacted  favorably  to  his  indoc- 
trination. The  government  has  imbued  him  with  an 
altruistic  spirit,  a missionary  feeling  that  his  purpose  in 
life  is  to  build  up  the  country  for  the  good  of  all.  A 
voung  friend  in  Alma-Ata  said  to  me:  "Tire  churches  kiss 

their  crosses;  we  Communists  carry  ours.”  And  it  is  the 
Communist  youth  one  sees  helping  the  farmers  to  harvest 
their  wheat,  cutting  the  grass  in  the  parks,  doing  their 
best  to  build  up  their  country. 

I spent  four  days  on  a ship  on  the  Black  Sea,  where  I 
became  very  friendly  with  a group  of  fifty  engineering 
students.  In  one  of  our  more  serious  conversations,  I 
mentioned  that  the  average  American  youngster  wants  to 
be  president,  a cowboy,  or  a fireman  when  he  grows  up. 
"What  does  the  average  Soviet  child  want  to  do?”  I 
asked.  Why,  he  wants  to  go  to  Siberia  and  help  exploit 
the  virgin  territories  there,”  one  of  my  friends  answered. 
"Is  that  because  wages  are  higher  in  Siberia?”  I asked 
skeptically.  No,  of  course  not,”  a girl  answered.  "It’s 
because  that’s  how  we  youngsters  can  help  build  a better 


country.”  And  I remember  that  throughout  my  travels  I 
had  noticed  many  statues  and  posters,  idealizing  the  life 
and  glory  of  young  pioneers. 

I want  to  emphasize  that  I am  talking  about  the  youth 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  not  true  of  the  youth  in  the 
satellite  nations,  nor  is  it  true  of  the  older  people  in  the 
USSR.  These  youngsters’  parents  and  grandparents  are 
still  skeptical  and  somewhat  fearful.  Perhaps  they  have 
memories  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  many  of 
their  relatives,  and  of  the  infamous  Stalin  purges.  They 
fear  the  secret  police,  the  bureaucracy,  and  sometimes  they 
even  seem  afraid  of  each  other.  I'll  never  forget  the 
people  in  several  churches  I visited  who,  their  fingers  to 
their  lips,  said:  "Don’t  ask  questions;  there  may  be  spies 
in  our  midst.”  These  people  are  wary  about  talking  to 
strangers  alone,  no  matter  how  friendly  they  seem  in 
groups.  Time  and  again  they  would  decline  to  give  me 
their  addresses. 

I have  some  Russian  immigrant  friends  in  America  who 
asked  me  to  visit  their  families  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
three  families  I visited  all  said  they  hide  the  fact  that 
they  have  relatives  in  the  United  States,  and  each  of  the 
three  families  asked  me  to  tear  up  their  addresses  before 
leaving  their  apartments. 

The  youth  in  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
quite  uninhibited  with  foreigners,  anxious  to  correspond 
with  Americans,  and  laughed  when  I mentioned  a possible 
danger  to  them  from  the  secret  police. 

Potential  Danger 

If  the  youth  are  so  dedicated  to  their  government  aren’t 
they  a danger  to  us?  I think  the  answer  to  this  question 
is  "At  present,  no,  but  potentially,  yes.”  Let  me  try  to 
explain. 

The  Soviet  government  has  launched  a peace  propa- 
ganda campaign  of  proportions  that  are  hard  to  conceive 
of  in  America.  Radios,  loudspeakers,  post  cards,  wrapping 
paper,  ever-present  placards,  buttons,  signs,  and  match- 
boxes all  bear  the  same  message:  "Peace  in  the  world, 
Friendship  between  Peoples.”  And,  as  an  automatic  re- 
action, the  Soviet  people  would  echo  this  message  to  me 
whenever  they  learned  I was  an  American.  One  very 
gratifying  poster  I saw  continually  in  my  travels  was  a 
picture  of  three  young  men  with  identical  physiques, 
their  hands  clasped  in  friendship.  Only  their  faces  and 
hands  indicated  that  they  represented  three  different  races. 
Over  their  heads  were  the  flags  of  one  hundred  nations  and 
the  message,  "Brothers  All." 

And  this  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  youth  of 
Hitler’s  Germany  and  these  youngsters  of  the  Soviet  Union 
today.  While  they  are  both  products  of  a totalitarian 
government,  the  foreigner  in  Germany  in  the  30’s  was 
greeted  with  jeers  of  "Auslander,  gehen  sie  Weg."  The 
visitor  to  the  USSR  is  greeted  with  cries  of  "Welcome, 
my  friend.” 

I hope  that  this  friendship  is  an  augur  of  better  relations 
between  our  countries.  But  there  is  a danger  sign  we 
can’t  afford  to  overlook.  If  you  ask  the  Soviet  youth 
what  he’s  doing  to  prepare  for  peace  he  answers  simply, 
"I  support  my  government  in  its  efforts.”  He  does  noth- 
ing independently  of  the  government.  The  Soviet  youth 
believes  that  the  government’s  cause  is  his  cause.  But  it 
is  the  government  that  decides  what  his  cause  will  be. 
The  government’s  complete  control  of  communication  and 
education  that  induces  the  youth  to  believe  in  peace  could 
just  as  easily  be  exploited  to  make  him  believe  in  war. 
The  Soviet  youth  eagerly  wants  peace,  but  his  first  obliga- 
tion is  to  the  government  to  which  he  has  pledged  his 
unquestioning  obedience.  And  if  the  government  should 
instruct  him  that  he  must  fight  for  that  peace  he  values 
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A group  of  mixed  racial  types  that  gathered 
around  the  bus  carrying  Mark  Arnold  as  it 
stopped  in  Tashkent  in  Uzbekistan,  Central 
Asia.  Mostly  of  Persian  origin,  the  workers 
pictured  here  belong  mainly  to  a textile  fac- 
tory in  the  area.  The  standard  of  living  in 
this  satellite  of  the  USSR  is  very  low,  with 
most  of  the  people  living  in  mud  huts.  In 
the  background,  a modern  apartment  build- 
ing is  under  construction.  Hats  on  the  peo- 
ple in  the  foreground  are  handmade,  quite 
colorful  and  extremely  popular. 


so  highly,  his  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  government  would 
make  him  the  most  willing  soldier  in  the  world. 

Schooling 

The  Soviet  government  is  very  proud,  and  rightly  so, 
that  in  forty  years  it  has  turned  the  nation  from  one  of  the 
most  illiterate  to  one  of  rhe  most  literate  in  the  world.  It 
is  only  fitting  that  in  our  discussion  of  the  Soviet  youth 
we  should  take  a brief  look  at  his  schooling. 

After  completion  of  seven  years  of  compulsory  school- 
ing the  Soviet  youth,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  takes  an 
examination  to  determine  his  future.  It  is  a combination 
aptitude  and  placement  test.  If  the  test  shows  that  young- 
ster has  no  ability  to  profit  by  more  education  he  is  sent 
to  a trade  school  or  to  work,  in  which  case  the  government 
places  him  in  a job.  If  it  is  found  that  he  could  profit 
by  more  education,  the  government  continues  him  in 
school  and  provides  him  with  a scholarship  throughout  his 
university  career.  Then  it  places  him  in  a position.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  every  Soviet  student  spends  four  to  six 
weeks  in  his  chosen  field,  applying  the  techniques  he  has 
learned  to  practical  problems.  He  gets  paid  for  this,  too. 

The  result  of  this  educational  system  is  that  the  Soviet 
youth  has  a great  sense  of  security.  He  need  not  worry 
about  his  future  or  about  getting  a job.  He  does  not 
worry  about  his  purpose  in  life.  He  knows  his  purpose 
is  to  help  build  Communism  in  the  capacity  in  which  the 
government  feels  him  most  qualified. 

But  let  us  look  at  our  student  friend  a bit  more  closely. 
He  has  never  read  a pro-western  book  or  seen  a western 
newspaper.  He  has  never  heard  a speech  critical  of  Com- 
munism. He  is  not  allowed  to  travel  abroad;  hence  he 
probably  has  never  met  a westerner.  He  knows  little  of 
western  philosophy  or  ideas  and  views  history  and  the 
world  through  Marxist  eyes.  He  is  specialized  at  an  early 
age,  and  he  knows  very  little  outside  his  particular  field. 

By  controlling  and  molding  his  development,  the  gov- 
ernment has  given  the  student  a sense  of  security.  But 
by  doing  this  according  to  a monolithic  blueprint  it  has 
stunted  his  intellectual  growth.  The  youth  has  stopped 
thinking  for  himself  and  begun  to  let  the  group  and  gov- 
ernment think  for  him.  The  result  is  a lack  of  imagination 
and  creativity,  and  an  inability  to  think  independently. 
This  is  a stagnation  that  poverty  of  Soviet  art  reflects  only 
too  forcefully. 

Polish  Freedom 

The  contrast  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  is 
striking  when  one  considers  that  both  are  Communist 
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countries.  In  Poland  I found  a much  greater  degree  of 
freedom  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  In  any  of  the  in- 
numerable bookshops  in  Warsaw  I could  buy  books  about 
the  west,  favorable  to  the  west,  written  by  westerners.  I 
could  buy  there  all  of  the  daily  newspapers  from  the 
major  western  press;  Polish  students  and  workers  devour 
their  contents  eagerly.  People  talked  to  me  quite  openly, 
invited  me  to  their  homes,  condemned  the  government  and 
the  Russians  fearlessly.  But  with  respect  to  one  person 
they  stood  united:  Gomulka. 

Every  Pole  distinguishes  two  periods  in  the  post-war 
history  of  Poland:  before  October,  1956,  and  after.  It 
was  then  that  Russia  gave  in  to  Polish  demands  for  more 
independence.  And  with  a more  independent  Poland 
came  a freer  Poland. 

The  Communist  Youth  League  was  discredited.  After 
twelve  years  of  suppression  the  Boy  Scouts  were  allowed 
to  reorganize,  with  the  result  that  in  less  than  a year  there 
were  65,000  Scouts  in  Poland.  Marxism  and  the  Russian 
language  were  no  longer  compulsory  subjects  in  rhe 
schools.  American  jazz  was  permitted,  and  the  people 
learned  to  dance  rock  and  roll.  A limited  amount  of 
private  enterprise  was  reinstituted.  Farmers  were  told 
they  could  leave  their  collectives,  with  the  result  that 
10,000  acres  of  collective  farmland  has  shrunk  to  a mere 
400  acres.  The  secret  police  disappeared.  Tourists  from 
western  countries  were  admitted.  Poles  were  now  allowed 
to  travel  to  the  west. 

This  was  not  a full  reform.  The  elections  in  February 
were  not  free  in  the  western  sense.  The  government 
suppressed  a Democratic  Youth  Movement.  Books  like 
1984  are  not  permitted.  There  is  press  censorship 

I found  very  few  orthodox  Communists  in  Poland.  Most 
of  the  people  say  they  have  had  enough  Russian  exploita- 
tion to  have  learned  their  lesson.  I suggested  to  several 
Communists  that  Poland's  economy  would  be  in  a better 
state  if  light  industry  were  carried  on  completely  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  thereby  freeing  government  resources  to 
concentrate  on  more  crucial  areas  of  the  economy.  For  a 
Communist  to  agree  to  this  is  heresy;  yet  almost  all  of 
those  I questioned  did  so  agree. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  liberalization,  Poland  is  a restless 
country.  Morale  is  very  low.  The  government  has  had  to 
start  an  all-out  campaign  against  a wave  of  alcoholism  that 
is  sweeping  the  country.  Absenteeism  is  another  big  prob- 
lem, I was  told  that  it  ran  as  high  as  23  per  cent  in  the 
mines.  Wages  are  low;  workers’  strikes  are  frequent. 
Consumer  goods  are  expensive  and  poorly  made;  housing 
is  overcrowded.  Many  of  the  youth  don  t want  to  marry, 
they  say  that  Poland  is  no  place  to  bring  up  children. 
There  is  a flourishing  black  market.  The  dollar,  which  on 
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the  official  rate  of  exchange  brings  24  zloyts,  will  bring 
as  much  as  160  under  the  counter. 

Why  is  Poland  such  a restless  country  if  it  has  achieved 
so  much  fredom?  I asked  this  question  of  a Polish  friend, 
and  he  gave  me  what  appears  to  be  a logical  explanation. 
"We  were  suppressed  for  so  long  — ever  since  the  war  — 
and  we  could  do  nothing  about  it.  We  couldn't  even 
complain.  We  always  had  to  wear  smiles  and  applaud. 
Now  that  the  reins  have  been  taken  off,  we  run  wild.  All 
our  pent-up  resentment  comes  out.  We  react  in  the  ex- 
treme.” 

The  Poles  are  very  friendly  toward  the  west  and 
America,  and  have  great  admiration  for  our  accomplish- 
ments. When  Senator  Kennedy  made  a speech  in  favor  of 
more  trade  with  Poland,  his  name  was  in  the  headlines  of 
every  big  Polish  newspaper.  Although  the  Polish  govern- 
ment printed  a Polish-English  dictionary  last  winter,  eacn 
of  the  twenty-odd  book  stores  in  Warsaw  where  I looked 
for  it  was  sold  out. 

The  Poles  are  extreme  nationalists  and  value  freedom 
more  than  prosperity.  Their  bloody  history  gives  testi- 
mony to  their  determination  to  be  free.  A young  journal- 
ist friend  in  Warsaw  asked  what  America’s  national  sport 
was.  "Baseball,”  I replied.  "And  what’s  Poland’s,”  I asked. 
He  looked  at  me  grimly  and  said,  "Insurrection." 

The  big  question  for  Poland  is  whether  she  will  be 
able  to  remain  free  and  independent  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
I can’t  answer  this.  But  I do  know  that  the  Poles  have  no 
such  fear  of  a return  to  Stalinist  terror  as  one  might  ex- 
pect. If,  in  the  future,  an  attempt  is  made  to  restrict 
their  present  freedom  they  will  answer  with  guns  and 
stones. 

The  Big  Question 

The  most  important  question  for  us  I have  left  for  the 
last.  What  can  we  in  America  do  to  ease  world  tension 
and  improve  relations  between  our  peoples?  The  ques- 
tion I was  asked  most  frequently  in  the  Soviet  Union  was, 
Do  the  American  people  want  peace?”  To  this  question 
we  can  supply  a decisive  answer. 


I said  earlier  that  the  Soviet  youth  is  regimented  in 
education,  taught  to  stop  thinking  for  himself  and  to  let 
the  government  think  for  him.  Nevertheless  there  are 
present  on  the  Soviet  scene  some  skeptical  intellectuals. 
These  people  are  admittedly  unpatriotic  because  they  ques- 
tion the  basis  of  blind  faith  and  one  party  rule.  They 
resent  being  cut  off  from  the  west,  and  want  to  make  up 
their  minds  for  themselves  after  a look  at  both  sides  of 
the  question. 

We  can  and  should  increase  our  contacts  with  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  On  the  governmental 
level  we  should  sponsor  and  encourage  cultural,  student, 
professional  exchanges.  We  should,  in  every  way,  try  to 
let  them  know  us.  The  Voice  of  America  beams  an  un- 
popular message  to  many  of  these  people.  It  tells  them 
that  they  are  being  duped,  exploited,  that  their  govern- 
ments are  dishonest.  The  natural  reaction  of  any  patriotic 
people  to  such  a message  is  antagonism.  These  people 
want  to  know  about  us.  They  want  to  hear  about  our  cul- 
ture, our  problems,  our  art,  our  sports.  They  want  to 
hear  the  voices  of  our  students  and  workers,  listen  to  our 
housewives,  learn  about  New  York  and  Hollywood.  We 
can  tell  them  about  ourselves  through  pen-pal  programs 
and  newspaper  exchanges.  By  trying  to  befriend  these 
people  through  increased  contact  we  can  go  a long  way 
toward  achieving  the  confidence  and  friendship  so  neces- 
sary to  a peaceful  world. 


Mark  Arnold,  senior  from  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  traveled 
10,000  miles  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  summer  of  1957, 
going  as  far  east  as  the  Chinese  border.  He  also  spent  33  days  in 
Poland.  He  is  the  fifth  student  sent  by  the  undergraduates  behind 
the  iron  curtain  in  a move  to  promote  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Communist  world.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  the  presentation  of  a realistic  picture  of  American  college 
life  to  the  youth  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  bring  back  to  the 
campus  a first-hand  report  on  conditions  and  attitudes  abroad. 
Mark  studied  Russian  before  going  abroad  so  that  he  was  able  to 
converse  with  the  Soviet  youth  in  their  own  language.  A major  in 
government,  he  hopes  next  year  to  begin  work  on  a Masters  de- 
gree in  International  Relations 


The  New  World  Economy  and  Our  Stake  in  It 


( Continued  from  page  4) 


economic  growth  everywhere.  This  is  the  great  theme  of 
World  Economics  today;  it  is  also  the  only  way  in  which 
our  own  raw-material  needs  can  be  satisfied:  through  rapid 
growth  in  economic  opportunities,  income,  productivity 
and  economic  potential  in  the  underdeveloped  "growth" 
countries.  And  only  rapid  economic  growth  can  avert  in- 
ternational class-war,  war  in  which  the  common  interna- 
tional "class-enemy”  could  only  be  the  rich  U.  S.  A. 

Finally,  this  policy  must  be  based  on  the  realization  that 
economic  growth  is  brought  about  neither  by  natural  re- 
sources nor  by  money.  It  is  created  by  people,  and  above 
all  by  the  young  educated  people  everywhere  who  want  to 
contribute  to  their  country,  their  society,  their  world.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  success  or  failure  of  our  international 
economic  policy,  and  increasingly  of  our  entire  foreign 
policy  will  depend  on  our  success  or  failure  in  making 
available  to  the  outside  world: 


Systematic,  disciplined  knowledge  that  they  can  learn 
and  apply; 

Ethics  of  authority  and  responsibility  that  a good  man 
can  respect  and  that  can  make  him  respected  in  a good  so- 
ciety; 

And  an  example  of  both  that  can  inspire. 


Peter  F.  Drucker,  professor  of  management  in  the  Graduate  Bus- 
iness School  of  New  York  University,  is  a well  known  writer  and 
management  consultant.  The  author  of  sic  books,  the  most  recent 
being  America’s  Next  Twenty  Years,  published  in  1957,  he  is  also 
a frequent  contributor  to  Harpers  Magazine  and  other  periodicals 
He  is  particularly  interested  in  the  international  field  and  in  the 
application  of  systematic  methodology  to  policy  problems  and  de- 
cisions. His  daughter,  Kathleen,  is  a junior  in  the  College 
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Under  the  Elms 


Alumni  Return 


for  Homecoming  . . . 


BACK  IN  1955  Stephen  Potter, 
British  humorist,  making  a first 
stop  in  Oberlin  on  a lecture  tour,  was 
a guest  of  the  College  at  Homecom- 
ing. In  a recent  publication  entitled 
Potter  on  America,  (the  section  on 
Oberlin  which  we  hope  to  print  in  a 
subsequent  issue)  he  relates  that  he 
"enjoyed  Oberliners  so  much  that  I 
stayed  on  another  day.”  Homecoming 
was  new  to  Mr.  Potter.  It  was,  he 
said,  a "festival  week-end  . . . where 
alumni  come  back  to  watch  football 
and  make  a convivial  visit  to  Alma 
Mater.”  He  found  himself  absorbed 
and  fascinated.  At  the  bonfire  and 
rally  the  night  before  the  game,  he 
describes  the  students  standing 
"around  the  bonfire  in  a large  circle, 
with  calm  and  absent  faces,  recording 
it  all,  already  sad  with  the  anticipation 
of  the  nostalgia  this  would  one  day 
bring  them.” 

At  Homecoming  this  year  (Octo- 
ber 18-20)  the  alumni  who  came  to 
"watch  football,”  as  Mr.  Potter  put  it, 
were  forced  to  witness  the  Bishops  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  overpower  the  Yeo- 
men on  the  gridiron  and  defeat  the 
cross  country  team  35-22.  Murder  in 
the  Cathedral,  motif  of  the  winning 
house  decoration  by  Dascomb,  newest 
dormitory  for  women,  proved  only  too 
prophetic,  with  the  victim  reversed. 

But  the  sports  defeats  did  little  to 
dampen  the  ardor  of  some  six  hundred 
returning  alumni  who  gathered  for  a 
coffee  hour  at  Wilder  Hall  after  the 
game  to  mingle  with  faculty  and  un- 
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Newly  elected  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Ellsworth  E.  McSweeney,  ’34,  center,  chairs  one  of  the  faculty-alumni  sessions.  Pictured, 
left  to  right:  William  B.  Renfrow,  Jr.,  professor  of  chemistry,  James  Fixx,  ’56,  Mrs.  Maurice  Heeter  (Beatrice  Ralston,  ’29),  Ellsworth  E. 
McSweeney,  Dr.  Whitelaw  Morrison,  '10,  emeritus  professor  of  physica  education,  Mrs.  Jack  Monroe  (Carol  Kemper,  ’45),  Mrs.  C.  Dudley 

Robinson  (Ruth  Vehe,  ’37),  Howard  Strong,  '02  (hands). 


dergraduates,  or  to  detract  from  the 
"convivial  visit”  which  included  au- 
diting classes  on  Friday;  attending  stu- 
dent parties  at  Talcott,  Baldwin,  May, 
and  Harkness,  and  the  student-alumni 
barbecue;  crowding  into  Hall  Audi- 
torium for  the  "Lively  Arts,  II,”  a pro- 
gram of  song  and  dance,  poetry  and 
drama;  dancing  to  the  music  of 
Benny  Goodman’s  orchestra  in  Hales 
Gymnasium;  and,  on  Sunday,  listening 
to  a special  vesper  service  in  Fairchild 
Chapel,  with  Professor  Walter  M. 
Horton  conducting  the  service  and  the 
Chapel  Choir,  led  by  Professor  Robert 
Fountain,  and,  later,  in  the  evening, 
the  band  concert  in  Hall  Auditorium. 

As  a special  feature  of  Homecom- 
ing Faculty  Seminars  were  held  on 
Saturday  morning.  At  the  Allen  Art 
Museum  Professors  Paul  Arnold,  ’40, 
Ellen  Johnson,  ’33,  Wolfgang  Ste- 
chow,  Forbes  Whiteside  ot  the  De- 
partment of  Fine  Arts  and  Chloe 
Hamilton,  ’48,  Curator  of  the  Allen 
Art  Museum  joined  in  to  present  a 
discussion  of  art  under  the  heading 
"What's  in  a Title?”  In  Peters  Hall 
Professors  George  E.  Simpson  and  J. 
Milton  Yinger  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology,  and  Ralph  Turner,  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  discussed 
the  problem  of  racial  desegregation. 

For  the  members  of  the  Class  and 
Club  Presidents'  Councils  the  week 
end  was  packed  with  meetings  and 
discussions.  On  Friday  night  they 
listened  to  a student  panel  discussion, 
to  which  all  alumni  were  invited,  on 


student  publications.  David  Mathia- 
sen,  ’58,  editor  of  the  Review,  Sally 
McConnell,  ’59,  editor  of  the  Hi-O- 
Hi,  and  Barry  Goldenshon,  ’57,  editor 
of  the  Yeoman,  College  literary  maga- 
zine, spoke  on  "Getting  the  Word,” 
followed  by  a social  hour  with  coffee 
and  doughnuts. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  two 
Councils  met  in  unison  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Philip  P.  Gott,  T5, 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
to  hear  Lewis  (Bill)  Tower,  business 
manager  of  the  College,  discuss  the 


new  building  program,  after  which 
the  assembly  broke  up  into  small 
groups  to  meet  with  faculty  members 
in  informal  discussion  groups.  These 
meetings,  an  innovation  this  year, 
proved  to  be  unusually  informative  in 
acquainting  the  alumni  with  what  is 
being  thought  and  said  on  campus. 

In  the  evening  the  two  councils 
met  in  separate  sessions.  The  Club 
Presidents’  Council,  with  Thomas  T. 
Waugh,  ’43,  presiding,  stressed  the 
fact  that  without  a basic  program  to 
stimulate  and  sustain  activities,  an 
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Tom  Waugh,  '43,  retiring  chairman  of  the  Alumni  Club  Presidents  Council  (left),  talks 
with  Dr.  Carl  E.  Howe,  new  chairman  of  the  department  of  physics  of  the  College,  during 
one  of  the  occasions  when  the  alumni  met  with  the  faculty  in  small  discussion  groups. 
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A.  E.  Princehorn 

One  of  the  alumni-faculty  discussion  groups  met  in  the  Helen  Ward  Room  of  the  Art  Build- 
ing. Among  those  present  are,  left  to  right:  Carter  Donohoe,  '50,  Herbert  C.  Mayer,  '15, 
Kenneth  D.  Roose,  associate  professor  of  economics,  Arthur  £.  Bradley,  ’08,  Ralph  Cheney,  ’98. 
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Parents’ 


alumni  club  cannot  hope  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
assimilation  of  recent  graduates  into 
club  activities  to  bring  "fresh  ideas" 
and  "new  blood"  into  club  programs. 
Methods  of  fund  raising  came  in  for 
considerable  discussion.  The  selling 
of  records  of  the  choir,  orchestra,  and 
Musical  Union  was  pointed  out  as 
excellent  profit-making  ventures 
which  also  promote  the  College.  A 


committee  composed  of  John  W. 
Copeland,  ’47,  chairman,  Katherine 
Wear  Draper,  '42,  and  Walter  Sikes, 
’49,  added  the  suggestion  that  baby 
shirts  and  sweat  shirts  with  "Oberlin, 
Class  of  19??”  on  them  would  prove 
good  money  getters. 

The  Council  adopted  a proposal  for 
an  Executive  Committee  to  consist  of 
the  immediate  past  chairman,  a chair- 
man, and  a chairman-elect.  Elton  S. 


Cook,  ’30,  was  elected  chairman,  Mrs. 
Oliver  Johnson  (Louise  Poole,  ’26) 
chairman-elect,  who,  along  with 
Thomas  T.  Waugh,  ’43,  will  form  the 
current  committee.  Another  proposal 
that  came  up  for  discussion  was  the 
feasibility  of  the  Alumni  Association 
setting  up  a fund  for  the  initial  fi- 
nancing of  new  clubs. 

The  Class  Presidents’  Council, 
chaired  by  Ellsworth  E.  McSweeney, 
’34,  elected  J.  Donald  Hanawalt,  ’24, 
as  the  new  chairman,  and  Herbert  E. 
Van  Meter,  ’37,  as  vice-chairman. 
Problems  of  communication  with 
alumni  were  discussed  at  length,  and 
particularly  the  role  of  the  class  presi- 
dents, with  a consideration  of  class 
letters.  The  1958  Alumni  Fund  came 
up  for  discussion.  Richard  Aszling, 
’36,  of  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  is 
the  new  Alumni  Fund  Chairman. 

A breakfast  meeting  at  Dascomb 
Hall  on  Sunday  morning  for  members 
of  both  councils,  and  a dinner  at  Das- 
comb with  members  of  the  Oberlin 
faculty  as  guests,  brought  the  formal 
programs  for  the  week  end  to  a close. 
Philip  P.  Gott,  T5,  retiring  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  was  in 
charge  of  both  meetings. 

New  officers  of  the  Association  for 
the  next  chree  years  are  Eliswortli  E. 
McSweeney,  '34,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
president;  Mrs.  Wallace  G.  Teare 
(Dorothy  Schaefer,  ’28),  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  vice-president;  Raymond  G. 
Hengst,  ’20,  of  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio, 
treasurer. 


A.  E.  Princehorn 


Lewis  R.  (Bill)  Tower  addressed  the  joint  councils  on  the  progress  of  the  building  program. 
Seen  here  in  the  corridors  after  the  meeting,  are,  left  to  right:  Carter  Donohoe,  ’50,  Robert 
G.  Gunderson,  A.M.,  ’41,  chairman  of  the  department  of  speech,  Bill  Tower,  Roger  Brucker, 
’51,  member  of  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board,  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine , John  Barnett,  '50. 
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rents, 


ek  End 


\N  EXTENSION  of  Parents’  Day, 
initiated  with  great  success  a 
ear  ago,  Parents'  Week  End,  held  on 
Jovember  8-10  brought  hundreds  of 
tthers  and  mothers  to  the  campus  to 
isit  classes  and  laboratories,  orchestra, 
and,  and  choir  rehearsals,  and  join  in 
variety  of  planned  activities.  At 
Lssembly  in  Finney  Chapel  on  Friday 
oon  Professor  Peter  F.  Drucker  of 
Jew  York  University  spoke  on  the 
Jew  World  Economy  and  Our  Stake 
\ i It  (see  page  4).  In  the  evening 
rofessor  Matthew  Raimondi  of  the 
lonservatory  presented  a violin  re- 
ital.  On  both  Friday  and  Saturday 
ights  the  Oberlin  Dramatic  Associa- 
ion  presented  Girandoux’s  Tiger  at 
be  Gates  in  the  Hall  Auditorium,  di- 
ected  by  J.  Stanton  McLaughlin,  ’21, 
iho  is  back  on  campus  this  year  from 
lis  sabbatical  leave  abroad. 

A reception  for  parents  in  the  Al- 
en  Art  Museum  followed  the  foot- 
>all  game  with  Denison.  Among 
hose  welcoming  the  parents  were 
^resident  and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  Dean 
nd  Mrs.  Blair  Stewart,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Keesey,  ’48,  assistant  to  the 
president,  and  a large  number  of  the 
Dberlin  faculty  and  staff.  The  Ath- 
ene Department  held  a reception  in 
he  East  Lounge  of  Wilder  Hall  for 
he  parents  of  members  of  the  football 
,nd  cross-country  squads,  with  Pro- 
:essor  and  Mrs.  Lysle  K.  Butler,  the 
physical  education  staff,  and  the  ath- 
etic  committee  as  co-hosts. 


John  Mayer,  ’60 


Canapes  served  at  the  reception  in  Allen  Art  Museum  attract  Jeffery,  young  brother  of 
Timothy  Thomas,  ’60,  as  retired  Rear  Admiral  F.  J.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Thomas  with  son 
Brian  (left;  and  daughter,  Jennifer,  enjoy  the  after-the-game  cup  of  coffee  with  Tim. 


John  Mayer,  ’60 

At  the  reception  in  Wilder  Hall  for  parents  of  the  football  players,  part  of  the  Parents’ 
Weekend  festivities,  Coach  and  Mrs.  Lysle  K.  Butler  (Dorothy  Morgan,  ’27)  talk  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Vincent  Yinger  of  Akron  and  their  son  Vince,  Jr. 


John  Mayer,  *60 

Nancy  Parker,  '61,  with  her  father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Parker  of  New  York 
City,  and  little  sister,  Jill,  admire  one  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Allen  Art  Museum  during  the 
after-the-game  reception  on  Saturday  afternoon. 


r O R JANUARY  1958 
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Under  the  Elms 


A.  E.  Princehorn 

One  of  the  alumni-faculty  discussion  groups  met  in  the  Helen  Ward  Room  of  the  Art  Build- 
ing. Among  those  present  are,  left  to  right:  Carter  Donohoe,  '50,  Herbert  C.  Mayer,  '15, 
Kenneth  D.  Roose,  associate  professor  of  economics,  Arthur  E.  Bradley,  '08,  Ralph  Cheney,  '98. 


. . ♦ an 
Parents 


alumni  dub  cannot  hope  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
assimilation  of  recent  graduates  into 
club  activities  to  bring  "fresh  ideas” 
and  "new  blood”  into  club  programs. 
Methods  of  fund  raising  came  in  for 
considerable  discussion.  The  selling 
of  records  of  the  choir,  orchestra,  and 
Musical  Union  was  pointed  out  as 
excellent  profit  - making  ventures 
which  also  promote  the  College.  A 


committee  composed  of  John  W. 
Copeland,  '47,  chairman,  Katherine 
Wear  Draper,  '42,  and  Walter  Sikes, 
'49,  added  the  suggestion  that  baby 
shirts  and  sweat  shirts  with  "Oberlin, 
Class  of  19??”  on  them  would  prove 
good  money  getters. 

The  Council  adopted  a proposal  for 
an  Executive  Committee  to  consist  of 
the  immediate  past  chairman,  a chair- 
man, and  a chairman-elect.  Elton  S. 


Cook,  '30,  was  elected  chairman,  Ma 
Oliver  Johnson  (Louise  Poole,  '26: 
chairman-elect,  who,  along  w i t 
Thomas  T.  Waugh,  '43,  will  form  th 
current  committee.  Another  propos- 
that came  up  for  discussion  was  tli 
feasibility  of  the  Alumni  Associatio: 
setting  up  a fund  for  the  initial  ft 
nancing  of  new  clubs. 

The  Class  Presidents’  Counci 
chaired  by  Ellsworth  E.  McSweene 
'34,  elected  J.  Donald  Hanawalt,  ’2 
as  the  new  chairman,  and  Herbert  1 
Van  Meter,  ’37,  as  vice-chairmai 
Problems  of  communication  wit) 
alumni  were  discussed  at  length,  an 
particularly  the  role  of  the  class  pres 
dents,  with  a consideration  of  cla:. 
letters.  The  1958  Alumni  Fund  cam 
up  for  discussion.  Richard  Aszlin;, 
'36,  of  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
the  new  Alumni  Fund  Chairman. 

A breakfast  meeting  at  Dascoml 
Hall  on  Sunday  morning  for  membei 
of  both  councils,  and  a dinner  at  Da: 
comb  with  members  of  the  Oberli 
faculty  as  guests,  brought  the  form; 
programs  for  the  week  end  to  a dost- 
Philip  P.  Gott,  '15,  retiring  presiden 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  was  i 
charge  of  both  meetings. 

New  officers  of  the  Association  fa 
the  next  three  years  are  Ellsworth  II 
McSweeney,  '34,  of  Columbus,  Ohio 
president;  Mrs.  Wallace  G.  Tear: 
( Dorothy  Schaefer,  ’28),  of  Cleveland 
Ohio,  vice-president;  Raymond  C 
Hengst,  '20,  of  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 
treasurer. 


Lewis  R.  (Bill)  Tower  addressed  the  joint  councils  on  the  progress  of  the  building  program. 
Seen  here  in  the  corridors  after  the  meeting,  are,  left  to  right:  Carter  Donohoe,  '50,  Robert 
G Gunderson,  A.M.,  '41,  chairman  of  the  department  of  speech.  Bill  Tower,  Roger  Brucker, 
>51  member  of  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board,  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  John  Barnett,  50. 
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Parents, 

I 

)r 


I^eek  End 


AN  EXTENSION  of  Parents'  Day, 
initiated  with  great  success  a 
year  ago,  Parents’  Week  End,  held  on 
November  8-10  brought  hundreds  of 
fathers  and  mothers  to  die  campus  to 
visit  classes  and  laboratories,  orchestra, 
band,  and  choir  rehearsals,  and  join  in 
a variety  of  planned  activities.  At 
Assembly  in  Finney  Chapel  on  Friday 
noon  Professor  Peter  F.  Drucker  of 
New  York  University  spoke  on  the 
New  World  Economy  and  Our  Stake 
in  It  (see  page  4).  In  the  evening 
Professor  Matthew  Raimondi  of  the 
Conservatory  presented  a violin  re- 
cital. On  both  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights  the  Oberlin  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion presented  Girandoux’s  Tiger  at 
the  Gates  in  the  Hall  Auditorium,  di- 
rected by  J.  Stanton  McLaughlin,  ’21, 
who  is  back  on  campus  this  year  from 
his  sabbatical  leave  abroad. 

A reception  for  parents  in  the  Al- 
len Art  Museum  followed  the  foot- 
ball game  with  Denison.  Among 
those  welcoming  the  parents  were 
President  and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  Dean 
and  Mrs.  Blair  Stewart,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Keesey,  ’48,  assistant  to  the 
president,  and  a large  number  of  the 
Oberlin  faculty  and  staff.  The  Ath- 
letic Department  held  a reception  in 
the  East  Lounge  of  Wilder  Hall  for 
the  parents  of  members  of  the  football 
and  cross-country  squads,  with  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Lysle  K.  Butler,  the 
physical  education  staff,  and  the  ath- 
letic committee  as  co-hosts. 


John  Mayer,  ’60 

Canapes  served  at  the  reception  in  Allen  Art  Museum  attract  Jeffery,  young  brother  of 
Timothy  Thomas,  ’60,  as  retired  Rear  Admiral  F.  J.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Thomas  with  son 
Brian  (left;  and  daughter,  Jennifer,  enjoy  the  after-the-game  cup  of  coffee  with  Tim. 


John  Mayer,  ’60 

At  the  reception  in  Wilder  Hall  for  parents  of  the  football  players,  part  of  the  Parents’ 
Weekend  festivities,  Coach  and  Mrs.  Lysle  K.  Butler  (Dorothy  Morgan,  'll)  talk  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Vincent  Yinger  of  Akron  and  their  son  Vince,  Jr. 


John  Mayer,  ’60 

Nancy  Parker,  '61,  with  her  father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Parker  of  New  York 
City,  and  little  sister,  Jill,  admire  one  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Allen  Art  Museum  during  the 
after-the-game  reception  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
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Lysle  Butler 

Relinquishes  Grid  Reins 

Dean  of  Conference  Coaches 
Steps  Aside  After  28  Years 


By  William  I.  Judson 


Stofan 


Lysle  K.  Butler,  '25,  today, 
chairman  of  the 
department  of  physical 
education  and 
director  of  athletics. 


LYSLE  K.  BUTLER,  '25,  Oberlin's 
grid  mentor  for  the  past  twenty- 
eight  years,  has  given  up  the  reins  as 
football  coach.  Announcement  was 
made  at  the  annual  fall  sports  banquet 
on  November  25.  Dean  of  Ohio  Con- 
ference football  coaches,  and  perhaps 
the  oldest  coach  in  the  country  in 
years  of  service  as  head  coach  at  one 
college,  Lysle  coached  his  first  Oberlin 
eleven  in  1930. 

For  one  who  has  eaten  and  slept 
football  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
the  decision  to  step  aside  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  make.  However,  increasing 


responsibility  as  chairman  of  the 
men’s  physical  education  department 
and  director  of  athletics,  a position  he 
took  over  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  J. 
Herbert  Nichols  in  1955,  has  made 
the  move  necessary. 

J.  William  Grice,  backfield  coach, 
from  North  Carolina,  has  been  nomi- 
nated as  Lysle’s  successor.  A soft- 
spoken  Southerner,  Bill  Grice  has 
been  an  able  assistant  for  three  years, 
and  during  that  time  has  won  the 
deep  respect  and  liking  of  all  the  men 
on  the  squad. 

One  of  the  most  colorful  figures  in 


Tense  but  unusually  quiet,  Coach  Butler 
watches  the  progress  of  a game  in  the  late 
30's.  Bob  Beers,  *41,  is  beside  him. 
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All-Ohio  Championship  team  of  1924,  one  of  three  undefeated,  untied  elevens  in  Oberlin’s  grid  history.  The  others  were  the  teams  of 
1892  and  1945.  Members  of  the  1924  team  are,  top  row,  left  to  right:  C.  Winfred  Savage,  '93,  director  of  athletics,  Monty  Doane,  Joe  Rai- 
kula,  "Robbie”  Robinson,  Hank  Craine,  Coach  "Bish”  Hughes,  Bob  Jamison.  Middle  row:  Roman  Speegal,  Lee  Holden,  Don  Burr,  Lysle 
Butler,  Art  Poe,  Mox  Weber,  Lars  Wagner.  Bottom  row:  Harold  "Mickey”  McPhee,  Eddie  Crafts,  Stan  "Ike"  Walton,  Clarence  "Ape" 

Appel,  Ray  Young,  Irving  "Bob”  Channon,  and  trainer  Roy  Kilgore. 


Hi-O-Hi 

Coach  Butler,  deep  in  concentration,  meditates  on  his  next  move,  as  Bill  Grice  (left)  his 
assistant,  gets  information  from  the  spotter  in  the  press  box. 


Oberlin’s  athletic  history,  Lysle  first 
made  the  headlines  as  a football  and 
basketball  player  at  Steel  High  School 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  played  un- 
der Roily  Bevin,  now  trainer  at  West 
Point. 

A three-sport  letterman  at  Oberlin 
in  his  undergraduate  days,  Lysle  won 
three  letters  in  each  football  and  bas- 
ketball, captained  the  Yeoman  cagers 
in  his  junior  year  and  the  gridders  in 
his  senior  year.  He  was  honorary  cap- 
tain of  the  All-Ohio  eleven  in  1924, 
and  participated  that  fall  in  the  first 
East-West  game,  which  was  played  in 
Cleveland.  He  and  his  roommate, 
Mox  Weber,  now  athletic  director 
at  Hamilton  College,  were  both  in- 
vited to  play  on  the  West  team. 

Following  his  graduation  from 
Oberlin  in  1925,  Lysle  spent  two  suc- 
cessful years  coaching  at  Ashtabula 
Harbor  High  School  and  two  more  at 
Franklin  College  in  Indiana  before 
joining  the  Oberlin  coaching  staff.  He 
holds  an  M.A.  degree  from  Columbia 
and  a Ph.D.  degree  from  Ohio  State 
University. 


FOR  JANUARY  1958 
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PREVIEW 

of 

WINTER  SPORTS 


John  W.  (Bill)  Grice,  popular  backfield 
coach  from  North  Carolina,  becomes  head 
football  coach.  A native  of  Mt.  Holly, 
North  Carolina,  he  received  his  A.B.  from 
Guilford  College  and  his  A.M.  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  He  coached 
football,  basketball,  and  baseball  at  Chapel 
Hill  High  School  before  coming  to  Oberlin 
in  1955  as  instructor  in  physical  education 
and  assistant  coach.  He  is  a member  of 
the  American  Federation  of  College  Coaches. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Edith  Turling- 
ton. They  have  one  daughter,  Ann,  age  4. 


In  addition  to  coaching  football, 
Lysle  coached  basketball  in  Oberlin 
for  eleven  years  and  tennis  for  twenty. 
He  was  also  acting  Dean  of  Men  while 
Dean  Ned  Bosworth  was  on  leave  in 
the  spring  of  1938. 

In  looking  back  over  his  years  as 
football  coach,  Lysle  reminisced  upon 
the  exceptional  football  talent  on  cam- 
pus during  some  of  the  war  years 
when  there  were  V-12  Marine  and 
Navy  units  stationed  here.  The  teams 
of  1943  and  1945  were  undefeated, 
piling  up  a record  of  fifteen  triumphs 
and  one  tie. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary team  of  1941  lost  all  seven 
games  on  the  schedule,  although  the 
team  the  following  year  bounced  back 
with  a record  of  five  wins,  one  loss, 
and  one  tie.  Another  outstanding  team 
was  the  1950  eleven  which  dropped 
only  one  of  eight  contests  while  scor- 
ing a total  of  229  points  to  77. 

Throughout  the  years  Oberlin  sport 
fans  have  become  used  to  seeing  the 
tall,  active  figure  nervously  bending 
over  to  grab  up  a handful  of  grass 
when  the  going  was  tough,  waving  a 
clip  board  as  he  strode  back  and  forth 
in  front  of  the  players’  bench.  It 
won’t  be  the  same  next  fall  without 
Lysle  pacing  up  and  down  the  side- 
lines. 


Basketball  Prospects  Bright 


WITH  THE  THREE  fall  sports 
seasons  completed  on  Novem- 
ber 16th,  fullscale  practice  for  the  four 
winter  sports  of  basketball,  fencing, 
swimming  and  wrestling  got  under 
way  on  the  following  Monday. 

The  coaches  will  be  working  their 
squads  hard  in  preparation  for  their 
season  openers  less  than  three  weeks 
away.  Basketball  opens  with  Alle- 
gheny on  December  4th,  fencing  with 
Buffalo  on  the  6th,  wrestling  on  the 
7th  at  Western  Reserve,  and  swim- 
ming in  the  only  meet  before  Christ- 
mas, the  Conference  Relays,  at  Ken- 
yon on  the  14th. 

Coach  Bob  Clark  is  optimistic  that 
the  ’57-’58  basketball  season  will  be 
another  winner,  with  only  two  of  last 
year’s  successful  squad  lost  by  gradu- 
ation. Homer  Gilchrist,  '58,  holder  of 
practically  all  of  Oberlin’s  individual 
scoring  records,  leads  a veteran  squad 
which  includes  Bob  Gutmann,  58, 
Ron  Jackobs,  ’60,  Mai  Griffith,  '58, 
Pete  Neuman,  '60,  Earl  Seidman,  59, 
Jack  Williams,  ’58,  Neil  Good,  60, 
Dave  Jones,  '59,  Bob  Fishback,  58, 
and  John  Hopper,  ’59- 

Four  freshmen  who  have  shown 
considerable  promise  in  early  drills  are 
Merrill  Shanks,  Peter  Lund,  John 
Erikson  and  Paul  Owens.  All  were 
all-league  choices  on  their  high  school 
teams  last  year. 


Mat  Musclemen  Maneuver 

A VARSITY  SPORT  on  a Club 
basis  since  1951-52,  wrestling 
has  grown  steadily  in  popularity  here. 
After  three  building  seasons,  during 
which  they  won  only  three  of  16 
matches,  the  wrestlers  posted  6-1  rec- 


ords in  each  of  the  next  three  seasons 
and  won  the  Ohio  Conference  tourna- 
ment the  past  two  years.  Tom  Jack- 
son,  food  service  director  at  Oberlin 
College,  has  been  appointed  coach  of 
the  team  this  year.  Two  of  last  year’s 
Conference  champions  are  lost,  but  an- 
other strong  squad  is  expected  with 
Henry  Danaceau,  '58,  Chuck  Eaton, 
’59,  Bill  Skinner,  ’58,  Bill  Rugh,  ’58, 
and  Bill  Svanoe,  '59,  back.  Chris  Sal- 
ter, '60,  and  Bob  Guthrie,  ’58,  are  vy- 
ing for  the  147-pound  berth  vacated 
by  Bob  Holcomb,  ’60,  Steve  Burns,  ’61, 
is  a good  prospect  at  130,  and  Cory 
Clark,  '61,  is  pushing  Eaton  at  167. 


Swimmers  Train  for  Relays 

OACH  RALPH  BIBLER’S  swim- 
ming team  will  have  several  in- 
experienced members  this  season  as 
seven  of  last  year’s  lettermen  gradu- 
ated. Veterans  back  for  this  season's 
team  are  Dean  Flower,  ’60,  Mike 
Klein,  ’60,  Bob  Huenefeld,  ”58,  Stuart 
Smith,  '58,  John  Stefferud,  ’60,  Dave 
Robinson,  ’58,  John  Laguardia,  ’60, 
and  Pete  Michel,  '59-  Ken  Courts,  a 
sophomore  diver,  shows  promise  of 
strengthening  the  varsity,  as  do  three 
freshman  freestylers  — Reynold  Sachs, 
Chris  Hiatt  and  Murray  Tucker. 


Russian  Refugee  Coaches  Fencing 

Michael  golyjewski,  who 

learned  swordsmanship  as  an 
officer  in  the  Russian  army  prior  to 
World  War  I,  has  been  appointed 
Yeoman  fencing  coach  this  season. 
Graduation  left  only  five  veterans 
around  which  to  build  the  team 
Arnold  Goldstein,  ’58,  in  foil;  Dave 
Herzig,  ’58,  in  epee;  and  Ken  Cheek, 
’59,  Jim  Owens,  ’59,  and  Karl 
Stephens,  ’58,  in  sabre. 
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TEN  THOUSAND  STRONQ 


by  Dorothy  M.  SMITH,  ’29 


1859-1860  Academy 

E(lizabeth)  Ann  Bischoff,  great-granddaugh- 
of  the  late  Heman  N.  MacDaniels,  is  enrolled  in 
the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Conservatory. 

1862 

Jean  Elizabeth  Bails,  great-granddaughter  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Thomas  Bails  (Deora  White),  is 
enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Lorna  Elizabeth  Jones,  great-granddaughter  of 
the  late  William  A.  Canfield,  x,  is  enrolled  in 
the  Freshman  Class. 

1892 

Constance  Pendleton  Obenhaus,  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  F.  A. 
Obenhaus  (Grace  Dexter,  ’94),  is  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 

1896 

Prudence  Hayward  White,  granddaughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  White  (Edna 
Randolph,  ’97).  is  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

1898 

Ira  D.  Shaw  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  has  a grand- 
daughter, Conna  Bell,  enrolled  in  the  Sophomore 
Class. 

1899 

E(lizabeth)  Ann  Bischoff,  granddaughter  of 
the  late  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Fauver  (Alice  Mac- 
Daniels), is  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class  of 
the  Conservatory. 

Sarah  (“Sally”)  MacLennan  Kerr,  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  Mrs.  Simon  F.  MacLennan 
(Sarah  Browne),  is  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

1900 

Mrs.  Ellice  Oviatt  Billings,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Herbert  L.  Oviatt  (Rose  Munger)  of  Warsaw, 
New  York,  and  of  the  late  Herbert  L.  Oviatt, 
’98.  is  doing  graduate  study  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

1901 

Kay  Althea  Woodruff,  granddaughter  of  Mrs. 
C.  Merle  Woodruff  (Althea  Rowland)  of  Palos 
Verdes  Estates,  California  and  of  the  late  C. 
Merle  Woodruff,  is  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

1902 

Carol  Ellen  Hatch,  granddaughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  M.  Hatch  (Ellen  Birdseye) 
is  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

1904 

Jean  Elizabeth  Bails,  granddaughter  of  Mrs. 
Harry  W.  Bails  (Edith  Miller)  of  Rockford. 
Illinois,  and  of  the  late  Harry  W.  Bails,  is  en- 
rolled in  the  Freshman  Class. 

1 905 

Lorna  Elizabeth  Jones,  granddaughter  of  D. 
Clifford  Jones  of  Weedsport,  New  York  and 
of  the  late  Mrs.  D.  Clifford  Jones  (May  Can- 
field),  is  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

1906 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Boyer  are  living  at 
4488  Euclid  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Mr.  Boyer 
is  in  his  85th  year  and  is  semi-invalided.  Their 
two  sons  are  physicians,  one  in  San  Diego,  the 
other  in  Boston. 

1907 

After  retiring  last  year.  Leslie  Hill  Prince 
moved  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Poultney, 

1908 

Does  anyone  know  the  present  whereabouts 


of  Mildred  Eager  who  entered  the  Academy  in 
1905  from  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee?  Any 
information  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

1909 

David  Cowan  Kirkpatrick,  grandson  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Floyd  Kirkpatrick  (Pearl  Bernard,  x), 
is  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

1910 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  M.  Richards  (Gertrude 
Hocking,  x’ll)  of  Clearwater,  Florida,  have 
two  grandsons,  N(elson)  Mark  and  W (alter) 
Bruce,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Swan  (Enid  Sutton, 
’15)  have  moved  to  10S3  W.  View  St.,  Decatur, 
111. 

1911 

Mrs.  Almon  D.  Plunt  (Millicent  Shepherd)  is 
still  convalescing  from  an  illness  of  a year  ago. 
She  lives  in  Weiser,  Idaho. 

1912 

Dr.  James  C.  Bay  is  professor  of  psychology 
and  education  at  Montreat  College,  Montreal, 
N.  C. 

1913 

Margaret  Ely  has  retired  from  library  work 
and  is  living  in  Puyallup,  Wash. 

1916 

Bernice  A.  Miller  writes:  “After  40  years  of 

interesting  work  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  first  in 
physical  education  and  recreation,  then  in  gen- 
eral administration  and  training — 17  of  these 
years  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay  --  I retired  in 


1955,  but  have  found  a delightful  new  venture 
in  the  part-time  teaching  of  Spanish  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  where  I completed  the  B.A. 
in  1918  and  M.A.  in  1935.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  growing  interest  in  Spanish  for  it  will 
bring  all  the  Americas  closer.” 

Raymond  Allyn  Smith  is  minister  of  music 
at  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Church,  Chicago,  111. 

1917 

Ralph  Holcomb  has  retired  after  more  than 
30  years  with  the  claims  department  of  the  Cleve- 
land Electric  Illuminating  Co.  He  had  been 
manager  of  the  department  since  1954. 

On  Dec.  31,  I.  Elizabeth  Miller  retired  from 
her  job  as  Director  of  Religious  Education  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  She  is  returning  to  her  home 
town.  Corydon,  Ind.,  and  will  make  her  home 
at  519  N.  Capitol  Ave.  “I  expect  to  continue 
working  in  religious  education  in  my  home 
church  and  am  looking  forward  to  a continued 
busy  life  but  with  more  leisure  time  than  a 
director  of  religious  education  can  have.” 

1918 

“Fugue  in  A Minor,”  a composition  by 
Kirk  Ridge  was  played  by  the  newly-organized 
Piano  Trio  of  Mansfield,  O.,  at  its  opening  con- 
cert on  Oct.  29.  Mr.  Ridge  is  chairman  of  the 
piano  faculty  of  the  Syracuse  University  School 
of  Music.  He  has  been  on  leave  for  the  first 
semester  and  spent  part  of  the  semester  at  his 
summer  home  near  Mansfield. 

Dr.  Edwin  D.  Wright,  personnel  director  with 
the  Chicago  Department  of  Welfare  from  1927- 
53,  has  retired  to  South  Gouldsboro,  Me.  Dr. 
Wright  is  consulting  psychologist  to  the  Mount 
Desert  Island  Child  Guidance  Association  and 
the  Maine  Child  Welfare  Division  for  Penobscot 
and  Hancock  counties. 


Los  Angeles  Times 

RECEIVES  STUDENT  TRIBUTE.  Willis  O.  Hunter,  T5,  retired  Director  of 
Athletics  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  was  honored  by  the  under- 
graduates at  a student  assembly  this  fall  when  they  presented  him  with  his 
portrait  as  a mark  of  their  appreciation.  Larry  Sipes,  student  body  president 
made  the  presentation.  A member  of  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee 
for  many  years,  Mr.  Hunter  was  Chairman-at-Large  of  the  NCAA  Olympic 
Committee  for  the  1956  Olympics 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  page  2) 

pect  of  the  campus  much  as  it  has  been 
through  the  years,  beautifying  it,  yes,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  removing  the  land- 
marks that  we  all  love.  1 am  thinking  spe- 
cifically now,  of  hedges,  vines,  trees,  paths, 
walks,  walls,  everything  other  than  the 
buildings  mentioned  above.  Can  you  for- 
get, just  to  mention  one,  the  thrill  of  walk- 
ing behind  the  Conservatory  on  the  path 
leading  to  West  College  Street,  and  taking 
in  the  perfume  of  the  lilac  bush  that  was 
growing  there  at  the  corner  of  the  Con?  Or 
walking  from  Noah  Hall  over  to  North  Pro- 
fessor Street  along  the  winding  path,  not  to 
mention  the  walks  down  in  the  Arb,  and 
others? 

I've  already  mentioned  "in  closing,"  but 
since  the  start  of  that  paragraph,  1 was  rack- 
ing my  cob  webbed  covered  memory  for  the 
names  of  certain  streets  in  Oberlin,  and 
think  I’d  better  tell  you  what  resulted.  I 
phoned  Francis  Aernie  down  at  the  United 
States  Embassy,  to  ask  him  what  the  name 
of  the  particular  street  was.  He  couldn't 
remember  either,  so  we  both  think  it  might 
be  a good  idea  to  print  in  one  of  your  next 
editions  a small  street  map  of  the  area  near- 
est the  college,  and  as  much  else  as  space 
would  permit  . . . 

Phil  B.  Shuman,  '35 

Paris,  France 


To  the  Editor: 

I was  interested  to  read  the  letters  in  the 
November  issue  commenting  on  the  build- 
ing program,  and  was  particularly  interested 
to  see  that  they  all  voice  disapproval,  in 
varying  degree. 

I didn’t  write  before,  fearing  to  be  put 
in  the  "sorehead”  category,  but  backed  up 
by  these  courageous  earlybirds,  I now  wish 
to  add  my  opinion  to  this  faction.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a great  many  useful  buildings  are 
being  pulled  down  in  a move  which  appears 
uneconomical  and  destructive  of  the  old 
landmarks.  No  one  in  his  right  mind  could 
protest  the  removal  of  the  zoology  building 
nor  even  Sturges  Hall,  but  some  of  the  other 
proposals  seem  pointless.  Peters  Hall,  hor- 
ror though  some  may  think  it,  is  actually  a 
pretty  good  building  of  its  architectural  pe- 
riod to  add  a third  objection. 

It  wasn't  mentioned,  but  to  grind  my  own 
personal  axe  — ■ I suppose  the  plans  carefully 
provide  for  the  cutting  of  as  many  beauti- 
ful trees  as  possible? 

Helen  Hayslette  Reiffe,  '46 

New  York  City 


To  the  Editor: 

I’ve  been  happy  to  read  the  new  Alumni 
Magazine  and  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  same.  I was  in  Oberlin  last 
June  for  my  60th  reunion  and  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  Oberlin  beating  strongly  as  ever  was 
my  privilege.  One  thing  I do  have  a dif- 
ferent view  about  is  the  matter  of  the  old 
buildings.  Some  of  them  perhaps  need  to 
go,  but  not  all.  I very  much  agree  with  the 
letter  written  by  the  Butlers  from  Roch- 
ester, New  York,  and  I think  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a fine  mixture  of  the  old  and 
new. 


With  very  best  wishes  to  the  old  College, 
and  the  new  advances. 

Grace  Erwin  Curtiss,  '97 

Claremont,  California 


To  the  Editor: 

I have  just  finished  reading  Barbara  and 
Bob  Butler's  letter  on  the  New  Building 
Program,  and  I agree  with  it  whole  heart- 
edly. 

From  the  first  announcement  of  demol- 
ishing Oberlin's  historical  and  to  me  beauti- 
ful, buildings,  my  heart  has  been  very  heavy 
every  time  I thought  of  it.  I have  found 
every  alumnus  I have  talked  to  feels  exactly 
the  same  way. 

I am  embarrassed,  also,  at  the  fun  poked 
at  our  beloved  college  by  others,  about  our 
lack  of  unity  in  architecture,  and  the  mon- 
strosity of  Hail,  in  particular.  I'd  rather 
have  Warner  Hall,  and  even  Rice,  if  given 
a choice  ...  it  will  never  be  the  Con  with- 
out Warner,  as  it  will  never  be  the  College 
without  Peters.  They  are  our  dignified  an- 
cestors in  stone  . . . 

I am  glad  our  children  have  graduated 
from  the  same  Oberlin  we  knew. 

Eloise  Marsh  Yocom,  '26 
Ashtabula,  Ohio 


The  Liberal  Arts 

To  the  Editor: 

There  appears  to  be  to  be  a basic  incon- 
sistency in  President  Stevenson's  article  in 
the  November  issue. 

He  defines  "Liberal  arts”  as  excluding 
"Technical  or  professional  objectives.” 

And  he  says  Oberlin  is  a liberal  arts  col- 
lege. In  this  he  includes  the  college,  the 
conservatory,  and  the  graduate  school. 

But,  how,  according  to  his  definition,  can 
professional  courses  in  music,  in  education, 
and  in  theology,  be  liberal  arts? 

A.  L.  Higginbotham,  '20 

Reno,  Nevada 


1920 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Dial  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
a son,  Charles  Emory,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 


have  graduated  from  Carleton  College,  and  their 
daughter,  Cynthia,  is  a sophomore  there. 

Mrs.  William  D.  Lillich  (Margaret  Brooks) 
ol  1 ittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  has  a son,  Robert 
Brooks,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Marjorie  Rossiter  has  retired  from  teaching  in 
Ohio  and  moved  to  6342  18th  Ave.  N St 
Petersburg,  Fla. 


Whaley  24)  have  returned  from  Taipei  to  the 
Mate  Department  in  Washington.  They  are 
hvmg  at  1706  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Arlington  5, 


Irvin  E.  Houck  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  has  a 
daughter,  Mary  Eleanor,  enrolled  in  the  Fresh- 
man  Class. 


Willard  D.  Hunsberger  of  Wadsworth  Ohio 
has  a daughter,  Deborah  Ann,  enrolled  it,  the 
v reshman  Class. 

Mrs.  George  Read,  Jr.  (Mary  Augustine)  of 
Decatur,  Illinois,  has  a daughter,  Elen,  enrolled 
in  the  Freshman  Class. 


1925 

The  Reverend  Sydney  K.  Bunker  of  Vaddu- 
koddai,  Ceylon,  has  a daughter,  Charlotte  Jane, 
enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Dr.  C.  Walker  Munz  of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  has 
a daughter,  Esther,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

Victor  Obenhaus  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  a 
daughter,  Constance  Pendleton,  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  Harold  S.  Odgcn  (Ethel  Yokes)  of  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  has  a daughter,  Elizabeth  Louise! 
enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Dorothy  Treat  is  the  first  director  of  the  Aull- 
wood  Audubon  Center  in  Dayton,  O.  She  has 
been  with  the  National  Audubon  Society  since 
1939  and  in  recent  years  has  spent  the  summers 
teaching  in  the  society’s  camps  for  adults  and 
her  winters  in  New  York  City,  handling  the  na- 
tionwide junior  club  program.  The  Aullwood 
Center  is  only  the  third  one  of  its  kind  to  be 
set  up  in  the  nation.  Classes  of  school  chil- 
dren will  be  brought  to  the  center  to  spend  sev- 
eral hours  learning  about  native  birds  and  ani- 
mals and  plants  — the  real  purpose  being  to 
teach  conservation. 

1926 

Oliver  J.  Caldwell  is  director  of  the  Division 
of  International  Education  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. 

Philip  F.  Clark,  x,  of  Portland,  Maine,  has  a 
son,  Philip  Frederic,  Jr.,  enrolled  in  the  Fresh- 
man Class  of  the  Conservatory. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Kerr  (Janet  MacLennan)  of 
Chevy  Chase.  Maryland,  has  a daughter,  Sarah 
(“Sally”)  MacLennan,  enrolled  in  the  Fresh- 
man Class. 


1922 

Sherman  W.  Brown  is  professor  of  modern 
languages  at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111., 
where  he  has  been  teaching  since  1938.  He  re- 
ceived his  master’s  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1924 
and  Pli.D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1933.  As  an  extra-curricular  activity,  he 
teaches  photography  to  Knox  students. 

Mrs.  Dale  M.  Hathaway  (Edith  Hart)  re- 
ceived the  M.S.  in  Library  Science  from  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston,  last  June. 

1923 

Richard  W.  Bosworth  has  been  appointed  a 
vice  president  in  the  Trust  Department  of  the 
Mellon  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Formerly  assistant  vice  president  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland,  he  has  been 
with  the  Mellon  bank  since  1950. 

Now  that  her  four  children  are  grown,  Mrs. 
Felton  Colwell  (Helen  Graham)  is  busy  with 
community  work.  She  is  on  the  board  of  the 
Big  Sister  organization,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Women’s  Christian  Association,  active  in 
Community  Chest  fund  drives  and  in  church  af- 
fairs. Mr.  Colwell  is  president  and  treasurer  of 
Colwell  Press  and  is  president  of  the  Minnea- 
polis Chamber  of  Commerce.  Their  three  sons 


1927 

Mark  W.  Eccles  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has 
a daughter,  Cynthia  Lewis,  enrolled  in  the  Fresh- 
man Class. 

J.  Elliott  Fisher  of  Dumaguete  City.  Philip- 
pines, has  a son,  Eric  Elliott,  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 

Samuel  S.  Parks  of  Willoughby.  Ohio,  has  a 
daughter,  Susan  Lois,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class  of  the  Conservatory. 

Dr.  Grace  B.  Sherrer  (Grace  Bussing)  has 
been  teaching  English  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  for  the  past  nine  years.  She  was  chosen 
to  give  the  Honors  Day  address  on  Oct.  17. 
speaking  on  “The  American  Scholar  at  Mid- 
Century.” 

1928 

Norman  Dunham  is  chairman  of  the  social 
studies  department  at  Benedict  College.  Colum- 
bia. S.  C.  He  is  teaching  economics,  sociology, 
and  20th  century  world  history. 

Donald  Fujiyoshi  lias  moved  to  Hilo.  Hawaii. 
“We  merged  two  racial  churches  last  year,  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Hawaiian  Evan- 
gelical Association  that  a merger  took  place  be- 
tween Filipino  and  Japanese  churches.  We 
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adopted  the  name  of  the  Waialua  United  Church 
of  Christ  before  our  denominational  union  was 
voted  on  by  the  General  Council  in  Omaha.  Re- 
cently Ray  Gibbons,  ’24,  visited  us,  and  we  have 
welcomed  into  our  fellowship  Rev.  Winfrid 
Bunker,  ’23,  as  pastor  of  the  First  United  Prot- 
estant Church  of  Hilo.” 

Mrs.  Andrew  F.  Gerber  (Mary  Williams)  of 
Fairview  Park,  Ohio,  has  a son,  John  Andrew, 
enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Joseph  B.  Hale  of  Rochester,  New  York,  has 
a son,  Peter  Baylies,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Hatch  (Virginia 
Bentzel,  ’35)  of  Allison  Park,  Pennsylvania, 
have  a daughter,  Carol  Ellen,  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 

Paul  R.  Long,  Boys  and  Youth  Director  of 
McBurney  YMCA  of  New  York  City,  since 
1951,  became  executive  director  of  the  Uptown 
Community  Branch  of  the  Y on  Oct.  1.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  McBurney  Y launched  an 
extensive  program  in  teenage  activities  and  or- 
ganized a Parents  Association.  Pie  has  been 
in  Y work  since  graduation,  serving  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  before  going 
to  New  York  City.  In  his  new  job  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  programming  of  activities  for 
about  1,000  young  people  in  the  area  between 
96th  and  125th  streets  in  the  west  side  of  Man- 
hattan. 

Henry  F.  Rood  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Society  of  Actuaries.  He  is  vice  president 
and  actuary  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carrol  K.  Shaw  (Conna  Bell) 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  have  a daughter,  Conna 
Bell,  enrolled  in  the  Sophomore  Class. 

1929 

Dean  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Delaplane  (Flor- 
ence Hine,  ’28)  of  College  Station,  Texas,  have 
a son,  Charles  Thorne,  enrolled  in  the  Fresh- 
man Class. 

Paul  G.  Herrmann  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  a 
son,  Karl  Thorburn,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

Mrs.  William  W.  Jones,  Jr.  (Eugenia  Ives 
Schaefer)  of  Santa  Monica,  California,  and  Jack 
W.  Schaefer  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  have  a 
daughter,  Susan  Hammond  Schaefer,  enrolled 
in  the  Freshman  Class. 

W.  George  Morgan  is  living  at  628  N.  E.  16 
Ave.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  He  writes  that 
‘‘any  time  any  of  the  Oberlin  family  with  whom 
I am  acquainted  are  in  this  area,  I would  be 
more  than  pleased  to  see  them.” 

Mrs.  James  T.  Motter  (Ruth  Jillard)  of  Bask- 
ing Ridge.  New  Jersey,  has  a daughter,  Joan 
Elizabeth,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

A.  Douglas  Rugh  of  Newington,  Connecticut, 
has  a daughter,  Mary  Dorman,  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 

On  Oct.  1,  Rev.  Rea  Andrew  Warner,  t,  be- 
came associate  minister  in  pastoral  care  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Indiana,  Pa. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 

Mrs.  Mabel  Mulford  Had- 
dock. house  director  at  Ellis  Cottage 
and  Pyle  Inn  from  1930-41  has  been 
ill  since  early  last  February.  She  may 
be  reached  at  Hillhaven  Convalescent 
Hospital,  Coleman  Place,  Menlo 
Park,  California. 


1930 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Cairns  (Katharine 
Kuhn,  ’31)  of  Wilmington.  Delaware,  have  a 
daughter,  Lindsey  Ann,  enrolled  in  the  Junior 
Class. 

Mrs.  Francis  F.  Campbell  (Sara  Bennett)  of 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  has  a daughter,  Sara  Eliza- 
beth, enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Kenneth  F.  Canfield  of  Great  Neck,  New 
York,  has  a son,  David  France,  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 


Bernard  Gladieux  has  been  made  a partner 
in  Booz,  Allen  & Hamilton,  a management  con- 
sulting firm  in  New  York  City. 

Reverend  Hampartsoum  Hampartsoumian  of 
Heliopolis,  Egypt,  has  a son,  Haroutune  Ham- 
partsoun,  doing  graduate  study  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Merrill  (Florence  C.  Lillo,  k) 
writes  that  she  and  her  husband  have  moved  to 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  to  be  in  the  sun  and  get 
away  from  the  snow.  They  would  welcome 
Oberlin  visitors  — 33  N.  W.  45  Ave. 

Since  1947,  Kenneth  W.  Miller  has  been  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Denver,  Colo.,  Area  Com- 
munity Chest.  Through  the  years  he  has  worked 
for  the  consolidation  of  all  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns into  one  organization.  Through  his  ef- 
forts, the  Mile  Pligh  United  Fund  was  es- 
tablished last  March. 

Dr.  Glenn  S.  Usher  of  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
has  a daughter,  Carolyn  (“Carrie”)  Mason,  en- 
rolled in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  White  (Viola  Hay- 
ward) of  Toledo,  Ohio,  have  a daughter,  Prud- 
ence Hayward,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  Bert  Lional  Wolfsohn  (Rachel  Snyder 
Cornell)  of  San  Francisco,  California,  has  a 
son  P(hilip)  David  Cornell,  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 

1931 

Mrs.  Elmer  Beloof  (Margaret  Felts)  teaches 
piano  at  Western  Michigan  University. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Dustin  (Ruth  “Zubie” 
Sumner)  have  been  transferred  from  Pough- 
keepsie. N.  Y.,  to  Lexington,  Ky.  Ralph  is  a 
patent  attorney  for  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp.  Their  new  address  — 200  Woods- 
point  Rd. 

George  Jones  is  librarian  at  Youngstown  Uni- 
versity. Youngstown.  O.  Pie  received  his  M.S. 
in  library  science  from  Kent  State  University 
last  spring  and  served  during  the  summer  as 
librarian  at  the  Northfield,  O.,  Community  Li- 
brary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  M.  Lindsay  (Martha 
Mittler)  of  Poland,  Ohio,  have  a son,  Andrew 
Mittler,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Charles  J.  Phillips,  m,  is  now  professor  of 
ceramics  at  Rutgers  University  (N.  J.)  and  »s 
also  consultant  for  several  companies  in  the 
field  of  product  development  of  glass  products. 

Mrs.  Donald  S.  Searle  (Ruth  Sheppard)  of 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  has  a daughter, 
Dorothy  Sheppard,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

1932 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellwyn  B.  Bails  (Jean  Stratton, 
’34)  of  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  have  a daughter, 
Jean  Elizabeth,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  Roger  E.  J.  Barthelemy  (Frances  Robin- 
son) of  Jacksonville.  Florida,  has  a son.  Rich- 
ard Pierre,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Stanley  Bennett  (Alice 
Roosa)  of  Seattle.  Washington,  have  a daughter, 
Anna  Woodruff,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  John  PI.  Erb  (Mary  Tyler,  x)  of  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  has  a daughter,  Nancy  Tyler,  en- 
rolled in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Rev.  Stephen  Hieb,  t,  reports : “We  left  Little 
Falls,  Minn.,  last  March  and  came  to  Elkhorn, 
Wis..  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church.  We  recently  moved  into  a new 
parsonage  at  402  N.  Broad  St.  My  daughter 
Doris,  is  doing  research  for  the  USAF  with  the 
Rand  Corp.  at  Santa  Monica.  Calif. ; Sheila 
(Mrs.  PI.  D.  Jameson)  taught  4tli  grade  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  for  two  years  and  is  studying 
for  her  master’s  degree  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  this  year;  her  husband  will  get  his 
M.D.  in  June  from  Wisconsin  Medical  School.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Hubbard  (Elizabeth 
Gillett.  ’34)  of  Morrison,  Colorado,  have  a son, 
Allen  Deane,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Everett  Joslyn,  Jr.  (Cicely 
Brown.  ’34)  of  River  Forest.  Illinois,  have  a 
daughter.  Patricia,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

Donald  Longman  is  a vice  president  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co..  New  York  Citv  For 
the  present  the  family  is  still  living  in  Swartll- 
more,  Pa. 


Mrs.  J.  Robert  McCaa  (Helen  Horton)  of 
Glcnside,  Pennsylvania,  has  a daughter,  Marian 
Horton,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  Claude  J.  Sellers  (Sylvia  Hardy)  writes 
from  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.:  “We  returned  from 
three  years  in  Europe  in  time  to  attend  the  25th 
reunion  at  Oberlin.  My  husband  is  stationed  at 
Selfridge  Field,  and  our  daughter  is  in  the  third 
grade.  Next  year  I plan  on  starting  graduate 
work  at  Wayne  State  University.” 

G.  Donald  Smith,  x.  of  Pullman,  Washington, 
has  a daughter,  Georgia  Holman,  enrolled  in  the 
Senior  Class. 

Mrs.  Heinz  Specht  (Louise  Mast)  of  Ken- 
sington, Maryland,  has  a son,  Philip  Conrad, 
enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  Robert  D.  Taylor  (Virginia  Crain,  x)  of 
Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  has  a daughter,  Susan, 
enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Webster  (Kathleen  Sprigg) 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  a son,  William  Sprigg. 
enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

1933 

Mrs.  Ralph  F.  Bischoff  (Elizabeth  Fauver)  of 
Westport,  Connecticut,  has  a daughter  Ediza- 
beth)  Ann,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class  of  the 
Conservatory. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Davies  (Mary  Mc- 
Kee) are  in  Washington,  D.  C..  where  Dick  is 
executive  director  of  Klein  and  Sachs,  Economic 
Consultants. 

Jessie  Dike  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Roch- 
ester. N.  Y.,  YWCA  as  program  correlator. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Culver  Hale  (Florence  Pfeil) 
of  Euclid.  Ohio,  have  a son,  Robert  Culver, 
enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Henry  Ready  of  Denville,  New  Jersey,  has  a 
daugher,  Phyllis  Jane,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Adams  (Rhea 
Gamber,  ’35)  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  have  a 
daughter,  Judith  Kay,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

R.  William  Bell  of  Warren.  Ohio,  has  a daugh- 
ter, Janet  Lynne,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

Mrs.  Byron  L.  Crowe.  Jr.  (Helen  Zimmer- 
man) of  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  a daughter 
Nancy  Carol,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  Jarvis  Farley  (Elizabeth  Grabill)  of 
Wellesley  Hills.  Massachusetts,  has  a daughter. 
Pamella,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Cerdric  G.  M.  Jones  of  Weedsport,  New  York, 
has  a daughter.  Lorna  Elizabeth,  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 

1934 

Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Maloy  (Bessie  Curtis,  x) 
of  Chevy  Chase.  Maryland,  has  a son,  Curtis 
Baird,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

C.  Lee  Mantle,  x,  of  Painesville,  Oh:o.  has  a 
daughter,  Nancy  Lee.  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

Dr.  John  L.  Mohr  (gr.  st.  ’33-’34)  is  on  a 
Sabbatical  leave  from  the  department  of  biology, 
University  of  Southern  California.  He  has  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  and  is  making  his  head- 
quarters at  The  Laboratory,  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land. 

1935 

Wendell  Horning  has  joined  Atomics  Interna- 
tional, a division  of  North  American  Aviation, 
Tnc..  as  Group  Leader  of  Theoretical  Neutron 
Physics.  After  receiving  his  Ph.D.  degree  in 
physics  from  the  University  of  California,  he 
worked  with  the  Radiation  Laboratory  there, 
with  the  General  Electric  Co.  at  Hanford 
Works,  and  with  Ramo- Wooldridge  Corp.  In 
his  new  position,  he  is  concerned  with  studies 
in  neutron  statics  and  kinetics  for  atomic  re- 
actors for  research  and  for  power.  With  his  wife 
and  two  children,  he  lives  in  Playa  Del  Rev 
Calif. 

Daniel  C.  Kinsey  of  Oberlin.  Ohio,  has  a 
daughter.  D(ea)  Jean,  enrolled  in  the  Fresh- 
man Class. 

Rev.  Theodore  S Ledbetter,  t.  has  been  pastor 
of  the  Dixwell  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  for  the  past  ten  years.  A 
reception  in  his  honor  was  held  in  October. 

Robert  Mallory  is  president  of  the  Rocky 
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Mountain  section  of  the  American  Association 
of  Petroleum  Geologists  for  1957-58.  Bob  is  a 
regional  geologist  for  Champlin  Oil  and  Refining 
Co.  and  has  had  his  headquarters  in  Casper. 
Wyo.,  for  a number  of  years.  He  recently  was 
transferred  to  Calgary,  Alberta.  Canada,  to 
organize  a new  office  and  expects  to  be  there 
for  about  two  years.  Bob  and  his  wife,  Sa- 
tone  Stoddard.  ’44.  and  children  have  moved  to 
2210  12th  St.,  S.W.,  Calgary. 

Mr.,  x.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Patterson  (C. 
Jeannette  Cox.  ’34)  of  Caledonia,  Ohio,  have  a 
daughter.  Sondra  Lee,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Shibley  (Dorothy  Reavy) 
live  in  Warren.  O.,  where  Grant  is  safety  direc- 
tor for  the  American  Welding  and  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil  Shuman  and  family  are 
returning  to  the  United  States.  Phil  writes: 

. . we’ll  lie  home  in  White  Plains.  New  York 
for  Christmas  this  year.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward very  much  to  this  second  return  of  the 
family  to  the  ‘Land  of  the  Free  and  the  Home 
of  the  Brave’  with  all  that  means.  After  our  16 
months  in  Paris  and  France  we  appreciate  even 
more  than  ever  what  America  means  not  only 
to  Americans  but  to  Europeans.  Our  last  trip 
in  France  will  be  to  the  ‘chateaux  country’  of 
the  Loire  this  weekend,  when  we  shall  revisit 
those  chateaux  we  first  saw  in  1954.  The  chil- 
dren are  older  now.  and  should  retain  more  of 
such  a tour.  We  are  indeed  happy  that  we 
have  had  this  assignment  at  SHAPE  which 
has  provided  the  opportunity  to  see  such  an 
international  headquarters  functioning,  and  to 
travel  in  this  historical  old  country,  as  well  as 
in  others  like  England.  Switzerland.  Italy,  and 
Scotland  all  of  which  still  had  new  places  in 
stores  for  us.” 

1936 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Boardman  (Mar- 
jorie Skinner)  of  Cranford.  New  Jersey,  have  a 
son.  Charles  Harvey,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

Weir  M.  Brown  of  Bad  Godesberg,  Germany, 
has  a daughter,  Suzan  Lee.  enrolled  in  the  Jun- 
ior Class. 

Dr.  Bertram  Crocker,  tm.  formerly  director 
of  teacher  training  at  Ricker  College.  Houlton, 
Me.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  sociology  de- 
partment at  Monmouth  College,  West  Long 
Branch.  N.  J. 

1937 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Gantz  (Ruth  Leut- 
ner)  of  Easton.  Pennsylvania,  have  a daughter, 
Janet  Carol,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Reverend  Lawrence  M.  Gill  of  Clinton. 
Missouri,  has  a son,  Robert  Wager,  enrolled  in 
the  Freshman  Class. 

Ruth  Hendrickson  is  an  assistant  librarian  in 
the  Documentary  Division  of  the  University  of 
California’s  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex. 

Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Hobbs  (M.  Elizabeth  Blann- 
ing)  of  Chester.  West  Virginia,  has  a son.  Rob- 
ert Knowles,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Richards  (Jeanne 
Lesser)  of  Cortland.  Ohio,  have  two  sons,  N(el- 
con)  Mark  and  W(alter)  Bruce,  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 

Robert  W.  Woodruff  of  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
has  a daughter,  Kay  Althea,  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 

Robert  K.  Zuck,  who  has  been  head  of  the 
department  of  botany  at  Brothers  College.  Drew 
University  (N.  J.)  since  1947,  was  made  full 
professor  last  July.  His  wife.  Florence  Me- 
Enally,  ’36,  also  teaches  two  laboratory  sec- 
tions in  the  department.  Recently  Bob  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Academy 
of  Science,  of  which  he  was  a founding  member  in 
1954.  The  trustees  of  Drew  University  have  set 
aside  20  acres  of  the  Drew  Forest  as  a Forest 
Preserve.  Virgin  timber  still  stands  there.  In 
addition  to  his  work  at  Drew.  Bob  is  director  of 
research  of  a company  founded  by  the  father  of 
Stanton  Catlin  (his  college  roommate).  Fcrtl, 
Inc.,  makes  cubes  in  which  to  grow  seedlings, 
eliminating  soil,  pots,  flats,  etc.  He  is  working 
on  the  problems  of  the  large  commercial  grow- 
ers. . . . Julia,  a high  school  sophomore  and  3 
sons  enjoy  their  home  on  the  edge  of  the  Drew 
Forest.  An  old  carriage  house  has  been  re- 
modelled, most  of  it  by  the  Zucks  — visitors 
welcome ! 


1938 

Christine  Miller  is  head  of  the  art  department 
at  Ashland  College,  Ashland,  O. 

Edward  V.  C.  Nicol  writes:  “I’m  in  Baltimore 
now,  writing  for  TV.  radio,  and  Bureau  of  Old 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  executives.  I’ve 
also  kept  close  to  the  theatre  that  Stan  Mc- 
Laughlin bred  into  our  bones  — have  worked 
with  the  Vagabonds,  oldest  Little  Theater  in  the 
country,  and  got  a crack  at  summer  stock.  In 
spare  time,  I’m  president  of  daughter’s  junior 
high  school  PTA.”  Ed  lives  at  6821  Blenheim 
Rd.,  Baltimore  12,  Md. 

Earnest  A.  Smith,  tm.  was  elected  president 
of  his  alma  mater,  Rust  College,  last  July.  Rust 
is  a liberal  arts.  Methodist  college  in  Holly 
Springs,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Fred  Van  Zanen  (Helen  Lockwood) 
writes  that  her  husband  changed  jobs  in  August 
and  is  now  with  Motorola,  Inc.,  as  a quality 
control  engineer.  They  live  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz., 
just  cast  of  Phoenix. 

Ruth  E.  Ward  is  living  at  home  (Roselle 
Park,  N.  J.)  and  studying  in  the  Columbia 
Teachers  College  — Union  Theology  Seminary 
program  in  guidance  and  student  personnel  ad- 
ministration-religious education.  After  the  first 
semester,  she  hopes  to  qualify  as  a candidate  for 
the  Doctor  of  Education  degree. 

1939 

Daniel  Adams  is  director  of  the  new  chemical 
research  center  at  Covington,  Va.,  of  Westvaco. 
He  is  married  to  a former  Covington  teacher, 
Elizabeth  Jane  Greig,  and  has  four  daughters. 

Mrs.  Alger  R.  Bourne  (Carol  Richards,  x)  of 
Boulder  City,  Nevada,  has  a daughter,  Janet 
Carol,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Burnett,  Jr.  (Ollie- 
may  Walter)  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  have 
a daughter,  Barbara  Louise,  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 

Ward  Hubbard  is  a physical  chemist,  in 
charge  of  the  Calorimetry  Lab  at  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Lemont,  111. 

Robert  Jenson  has  been  elected  the  first  judge 
of  the  newly  created  municipal  court  in  Avon 
Lake,  O. 

W.  Preston  Smith  is  a Christian  Science  prac- 
titioner in  Cleveland.  He  recently  published  a 
book  of  religious  poems  “Pilgrim  Poems.” 

1940 

Dr.  W.  L.  Cash,  Jr.,  t,  is  director  of  the 
Counseling  and  Testing  Center  and  professor 
of  psychology  at  Prairie  View  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege of  Texas.  He  is  a member  of  the  Technical 
Subcommittee  on  Baccalaureate  and  Master  De- 
gree Programs  of  the  Committee  to  Study  Nurs- 
ing Needs  and  Resources  in  Texas  and  of  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Nursing 
Education  of  the  Texas  League  for  Nursing.  He 
is  also  on  the  Grass  Roots  Development  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  College  Personnel  Asso- 
ciation. 

Max  Ervin  writes:  “We  have  been  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  for  three  years  now  and  love  it  more  each 
day.  The  reason  for  our  move  was  our  12- 
year-old  Tom  who  had  asthma,  but  is  completely 
cured  out  here.  Tom  is  now  15,  6’  2”  and  has 
happily  outgrown  my  clothes.  Jerry  is  14  and 
Peg  is  10.” 

Jean  Gunderson  joined  the  piano  faculty  of 
St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Kempner  (Harriet 
Sumnicht)  moved  from  Lcvittown,  L.  I..  to  Liv- 
ingston. N.  J..  in  September.  Their  house  is 
new  and  they  are  deep  in  landscaping  problems. 
Ed  still  commutes  to  Manhattan,  but  has  a 
much  shorter  trip.  Alalia  is  in  first  grade  and 
David  in  fifth  grade. 

Daniel  Kyser  is  teaching  clarinet  and  other 
woodwinds  at  Western  Michigan  University.  He 
received  his  master’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Joseph  Wagner,  Jr.,  and  Helen  Elizabeth 
Rogers  were  married  on  Aug.  25  in  Bonita,  Calif. 

1941 

Joseph  Creighton  has  been  transferred  from 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Chicago,  111.,  by  the 
General  Electric  Company.  His  new  assign- 
ment is  counsel  for  the  Hotpoint  Company,  a 
G.E.  division.  Until  their  home  in  West  Hart- 
ford can  be  sold,  Mrs.  Creighton  (Margaret 


Hitchner)  and  the  children  are  staying  in  Con- 
necticut. 

Helen  Cunliffe.  tm.  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
American  Leprosy  Missions  and  has  been  in  their 
area  offices  in  Texas  and  Boston.  “The  Mission 
is  fascinating  to  me  because  it  is  the  only  United 
Protestant  Missionary  witness  to  patients  of 
leprosy.  Tt  serves  161  colonies  in  32  countries. 

. . . I have  concentrated  my  work  in  developing 
Education  committees  composed  of  laymen  in 
the  area  which  I represent.  Traditionally,  we 
think  of  ‘missionary’  work  being  conducted  by 
ladies.  It  was  my  feeling  that  a cause  such  as 
this  corresponds  closely  to  the  kind  of  activity  in 
the  civic  community  for  which  men  assume  re- 
sponsibility. The  response  on  the  part  of  lead- 
ing men  in  the  community,  has  been  far  be- 
yond our  expectations.” 

W.  Baldwin  Day  is  an  engineer  with  the 
Sperry-Rand  Corp.  at  its  Clearwater,  Fla.,  fa- 
cility. The  Days  (Margaret  Harrison,  ’39)  are 
located  temporarily  in  Dunedin,  Fla. 

Since  finishing  Army  service.  William  Fisher 
has  been  with  Cargill,  Inc.  His  new  assign- 
ment is  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  the  Fishers 
(Betty  Jenson)  have  bought  a home  at  6585 
SW  Raleigh  Wood  Lane.  Betty  finds  her  sched- 
ule full  with  Judy,  10,  Valerie.  8,  Cynthia,  5, 
and  Bobby,  nearly  3. 

Rev.  Edwin  B.  Gunnemann,  t,  moved  to  Sac- 
ramento last  spring  to  organize  a new  mission 
congregation  for  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church,  under  the  new  United  Church  of  Christ. 
It  is  the  only  church  in  a community  of  2300 
homes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Hamlin  (Jean  Van 
Shute)  are  sharing  in  the  ministry  of  music  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Barre,  Vt.  Cy 
is  directing  the  senior  choir  and  Jean  is  or- 
ganist and  in  charge  of  the  junior  choir. 

Louis  Huber  is  teaching  music  in  the  San 
Francisco  State  College,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mrs.  George  Little  (Virginia  Cole)  is  head  of 
the  Social  Service  Department,  Vermont  State 
Hospital.  Waterbury,  Vt.  Her  husband  is  an 
associate  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  and  director  of  the  Ver- 
mont Council  on  World  Affairs. 

Mrs.  Charles  Miller  (Katherine  Kornhauser) 
writes  from  3716  Hillsboro  Rd..  Louisville,  Ky. : 
“After  years  and  years,  we  finally  bought  a 
house.  Chuck  is  a manufacturer’s  representa- 
tive for  industrial  equipment.  We  have  three 
children,  two  boys  (7th  and  9th  grades)  and  a 
girl  (6th  grade).” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siegmar  Muehl  (Lois  Baker) 
are  spending  this  year  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  while 
Siegmar  completes  his  doctorate  in  educational 
psychology. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Page  (Betty  McMullen)  writes 
from  Bloomfield  Hills.  Mich.,  that  her  husband, 
Steve,  is  busy  with  his  architectural  firm  and 
pleased  with  the  good  notices  their  Ford  Audi- 
torium is  getting.  They  took  an  October  trip  to 
Florida  to  show  off  the  children  (Clif,  3 and 
Peggy,  1)  to  the  grandparents  Page. 

Mrs.  Carl  Schmidt  (Lois  Axtell)  writes: 
“Carl’s  transfer  to  the  Western  Area  office  of 
American  Telephone  & Telegraph  Co.  in  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo.,  was  effective  June  15.  He  is 
now  commercial  staff  supervisor.  The  two  chil- 
dren and  I followed  at  the  end  of  August.  We 
love  our  new  location  (8000  Dearborn  Dr., 
Prairie  Village.  Kansas)  and  would  welcome 
visitors.  We  have  added  my  brother’s  twin  sons, 
age  7.  to  our  household,  following  the  death  of 
their  mother,  Enid  Harper  Axtell,  in  New  Jer- 
sey.” 

1942 

Harriet  Cady  is  YWCA  secretary  at  Wash- 
ington State  College,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Mrs.  William  McKee  (Margaret  Ruby) 
writes:  ‘'Bill  is  on  leave  from  Tulsa  University 
to  do  his  residency  toward  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 
musicology  at  North  Texas  State  College.  Out- 
address  until  September,  1058,  is  2223  Palmer 
Dr.,  Denton.  Texas.  Our  three  boys,  George,  7, 
Jon,  6,  and  Tim,  5,  are  all  in  school  this  year, 
am  1 Robin  Elise,  3,  is  at  home  with  me.” 

1943 

Harold  L.  Dahnkc,  Jr.,  is  assistant  registrar 
at  Michigan  State  University.  Harold  and  his 
wife  (Jean  Vrooman,  ’44)  live  at  2013  Toma- 
hawk Rd.,  Okemos,  Mich. 

Paul  Dettman,  bursar  and  English  teacher  for 
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RECEIVES  HONORARY  PIN.  While  he  was  stationed  at  the  Port  of  Embarka- 
tion, Bremerhaven,  Oliver  Margolin,  ’39,  received  an  honorary  pin,  the 
“Bremer  Sportsverband,”  from  Mr.  Willy  Tamms,  Chairman  of  the  Land  Bre- 
men Soccer  Association,  for  services  performed  as  Leader  of  the  61st  Army 
Band.  He  was  recently  re-assigned  to  the  States  as  leader  of  the  72nd  Army 
Band  at  Camp  Hanford,  Richland,  Washington.  The  Margolins  have  three 
children:  Sylvia,  11,  Harriet,  9,  and  Deborah,  4. 


the  past  five  years  at  the  American  College, 
Madurai,  India,  has  been  awarded  the  Douglas 
Horton  Scholarship  for  study  at  Harvard  Divin- 
ity School.  Now  on  a year’s  furlough.  Paul  is 
living  in  West  Newton.  Mass.  The  Douglas 
Horton  Scholarship  was  established  in  1955  by 
friends  of  Douglas  Horton  in  appreciation  of  his 
work  as  Minister  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
Congregational  Christian  Churches  and  is  to 
be  awarded  alternately  to  foreign  students  and 
those  engaged  in  overseas  Christian  work. 

Rev.  Harry  Dodge,  t,  writes:  “After  4 years 
at  Alberta  Bible  Institute,  Camrose,  Alberta, 
Canada.  I returned  to  the  U.  S.  this  fall  to  com- 
plete my  master’s  degree.  I am  studying  at 
Kent  State  University  while  supporting  my  fam- 
ily by  teaching  in  the  Canton,  O.,  public 
schools.” 

Robert  Johnson  writes:  “We  have  returned 
from  my  year’s  leave  as  an  economist  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

I am  now  Manufacturers  and  Traders  Trust 
Company  Professor  of  Finance  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  and  enjoying  a combina- 
tion of  teaching,  research,  and  consulting.  I 
taught  at  the  University  of  Colorado  this  past 
summer  and  had  a wonderful  time.” 

Elizabeth  U.  Moore  is  teaching  vocal  and  gen- 
eral music  at  Simon  Perkins  Junior  High  and 
Portage  Path  Elementary  School  in  Akron,  O. 
She  also  directs  the  youth  choir  at  Montrose  U. 
B.  Church,  Montrose,  O. 

Mrs.  Victor  Valenzuela  (Ruth  Cannon)  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Guidance  Center  of  North- 
ampton and  Monroe  Counties,  Easton,  Pa.,  as  a 
psychiatric  case  worker.  She  received  her 
master’s  degree  in  social  work  from  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  in  1952  and  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  a case  worker  in  the 
foster  homes  department  of  the  Leake  and  Watt 
Children’s  Home.  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Her  husband 
is  assistant  professor  of  Spanish  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Kcrnan  B.  Whitworth,  Jr.,  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  French  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
“After  7 years  in  Los  Angeles,  we  are  glad  to 
be  back  in  a part  of  the  country  where  we  can 
enjoy  the  change  of  seasons.  Brad,  4,  and 
Nancy  (born  July  28,  1957)  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  auto  trip  from  California  to  Missouri.”  Mrs. 
Whitworth  is  Carolyn  McGill. 

1944 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Bein  (Alice  Coulter)  of 
Mission,  Kansas,  have  a son  Paul  Harvey,  born 
Oct.  10.  They  have  two  daughters,  Miriam, 
nearly  6,  and  Martha,  nearly  3 years.  Don  is  a 
buyer  of  lawn  and  garden  tools  for  Western 
Auto  Supply  Company  and  travels  a great  deal. 
Alice  has  done  some  private  teaching  and  di- 
rected two  children’s  choirs  in  their  church,  but 
is  now  “wife  and  mother”  and  enjoying  it. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Clough  (Alice  Butler) 
are  living  at  2257  S.  Overlook  Rd.,  Cleveland 
Hts.,  Ohio.  John  is  an  orthopedic  surgeon  with 
offices  at  10515  Carnegie  Ave. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Coughlin  (Margaret 
Morgan)  and  two  children  arc  in  Hong  Kong 
with  the  Asia  Foundation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Messner  (Barbara 
Reese)  have  a daughter,  Nancy  Louise,  born 
Sept.  17.  Their  son,  Stephen,  is  now  3 years 
old.  Arnold  is  in  charge  of  the  language  pro- 
gram at  one  of  the  three  schools  which  make 
up  the  new  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  Junior  High 
School.  They  live  at  161  Pelham  Rd.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

“After  11  years  we  have  left  the  Washington, 
D.  C.  area  and  government  service,”  writes 
Mrs.  Alan  Phinney  (Margaret  Rove),  “to  come 
to  Chicago,  where  Alan  is  doing  personnel  work 
for  an  insurance  company.  Downers  Grove  is 
proving  a nice  town  for  us  — met  Lowell  and 
Peg  Jeffries  Bollinger,  ’45,  at  a PTA  meeting.” 

1945 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Danielson  (Theresa  Bell) 
have  moved  from  Manhasset,  N.  Y.,  to  Evans- 
ton, 111.  John  is  director  of  Evanston  Hospital 
and  Terry  is  busy  with  their  three  children. 
They  live  at  2754  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston. 

Dr.  Charles  Hoffman  is  practicing  internal 
medicine  and  cardiology  in  San  Rafael,  Calif. 
“We’ve  been  living  here  in  Beautiful  Marin 
County  for  the  past  six  years.  We  have  three 
youngsters  — Tommy,  7,  Mary  Lynne,  5,  and 
Lori,  2.  By  now  we’re  fully  adopted  Califor- 


nians and  don’t  think  we’ll  ever  feel  inclined  to 
leave.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Kariel  (Patricia  Eells) 
returned  in  August  from  a year  in  New  Zea- 
land where  Herb  was  a Fulbright  exchange 
teacher.  “It  was  an  interesting  year  and  cer- 
tainly gave  us  a new  viewpoint  on  America  and 
American  education.  I’m  afraid  we  also  apprec- 
iate our  ‘creature  comforts,’  especially  heating. 
Herb  got  chilblains  in  the  barely  heated  school- 
rooms (50-55  degrees).  Nancy,  5,  quickly  lost 
her  accent;  Doug,  3,  was  too  young  to  acquire 
much.  Both  withstood  the  trip  well.”  The 
Kariels  are  back  at  the  University  of  Oregon  and 
live  at  3350  Wood  Ave.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Donald  C.  Peckham  has  been  promoted  to  as- 
sociate professor  and  appointed  acting  head  of 
the  physics  department  at  St.  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity, Canton,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  William  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  was  transferred 
from  the  Camptown,  Pa.,  to  the  Carverton,  Pa., 
Methodist  parish  last  winter. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Shewmon  (Miriam  Wheeler) 
writes:  “About  the  middle  of  July,  Dan  accepted 
a position  as  an  industrial  engineer  with  Babcock 
& Wilcox  Co.  in  Barberton,  O.  We  bought  a 
house  in  Wadsworth  (638  Woodland  Ave.). 
Alan,  8,  is  in  4th  grade  and  David,  4,  helps  me 
keep  house.  It  is  so  nice  to  be  in  Ohio  again 
and  I hope  to  get  back  to  Oberlin  often  since 
we  are  so  close.  I also  hope  to  meet  lots  of 
Oberlinians  while  we’re  here  — we’d  love  to  have 
company!  (Jack  Mueller,  ’50,  lives  across  the 
street.) 

Dr.  Roy  Whitman  became  associate  professor 
of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
College  of  Medicine  in  September.  Roy  grad- 
uated from  Indiana  University  and  Indiana 
School  of  Medicine.  After  Army  service  as  a 
division  psychiatrist,  he  became  instructor  and 
later  assistant  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  For  the  past  three  years 
he  has  been  chief  of  neurology  and  psychiatry 
at  the  VA  Research  Hospital,  Chicago,  and  as- 
sociate professor  of  psychiatry  and  neurology  at 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School.  He  is 
particularly  interested  in  group  therapy,  in  which 


he  holds  a five-year  Public  Health  Service  Re- 
search Grant.  He  lives  at  3905  Winding  Way, 
Cincinnati,  with  his  wife,  Dorothy,  and  twins, 
Joy  and  Bruce,  5 yrs. 

1946 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Olesen  (Margaret  Cal- 
vin) are  living  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Don  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

“Polly”  Paulson  and  Gordon  Keith  Harring 
ton  were  married  on  Sept.  7.  Polly  is  manager 
of  the  midwest  office  of  communication  of  the 
Congregational  Christian  churches  and  Gordon 
is  a candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  inter- 
national relations  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

1947 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiley  Bucey,  Jr.,  have  a daugh- 
ter, Sally  Curtis,  born  last  September.  Wiley 
is  an  attorney  in  Pittsburgh. 

C.  Edward  Carroll  was  recently  appointed 
supervisor  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory  in  the 
Department  of  Education.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  where  he  is  finishing  his 
doctorate. 

Rev.  Trent  Davidson,  t,  was  installed  on  Oct. 
8 as  field  director  of  the  Board  of  Christian 
Education  for  the  Synod  of  Kansas,  Presbyte- 
rian Church  USA.  His  headquarters  are  at  the 
College  of  Emporia,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Fairfield  (Betty  Smith, 
’4S)  and  Gail,  Gwen,  Linda,  and  Janet  are  on 
furlough  from  their  misson  work  in  Japan. 
Their  headquarters  for  the  year  are  165  Grove 
St.,  Auburndale,  66,  Mass. 

Byron  Hawkins  recently  became  attorney  and 
assistant  to  the  labor  relations  director  of  the 
Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Institute  in  New 
York  City.  Byron  and  his  wife,  Arlene,  live  at 
131  Old  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ian  Henderson  is  assistant  professor  of 
music  education  at  Syracuse  University  and  is 
also  director  of  music  at  West  Genesee  Metho- 
dist Church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  Henrich  (Gertrude  Ver- 
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stegen)  and  three  sons  were  injured  in  a two-car 
head-on  collision  near  Denver  on  Oct.  27. 
“Steegie”  received  severe  head  injuries  and  a 
broken  pelvis;  Neal,  broken  ribs,  severe  face 
lacerations  and  a collapsed  lung;  Jeff,  2 years, 
a broken  ankle;  Danny,  6,  and  Ricky,  less  ser- 
ious injuries. 

Rev.  Edward  M.  McCormick  left  Calvert  City. 
Ky..  in  November  to  become  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Sturgis,  Ky.  Ed  and  his 
wife  have  a new  daughter,  Charlotte  Elizabeth 
(Betty)  born  Sept.  11.  Their  other  children 
are  Bill,  16.  Jinny,  15.  Mary,  13 A,  and  Ann, 

5 A- 

Carl  T.  Rowan  received  the  honorary  Doctor 
of  Letters  degree  from  Simpson  College,  Indi- 
anola,  Iowa,  on  Oct.  12.  The  degree  was  be- 
stowed during  Simpson’s  fourth  annual  Chris- 
tian Liberal  Arts  Festival,  at  which  he  spoke  on 
"The  Relations  of  the  Races  in  the  Coming 
World  Civilization.” 

Mrs.  Richard  W.  Wilson  (Carolyn  Warner) 
and  her  family  have  moved  to  a new  home  in  an- 
other part  of  Lexington,  Mass.  - - 49  Dexter  Rd. 
She  has  two  children,  Thomas  Warner,  4 years, 
and  Elizabeth  Louise,  lTA  years. 

1948 

Jean  E.  Bishop  and  Robert  P.  Hand  were 
married  recently  and  are  now  at  46B  Torch  Hill 
Rd..  Columbus,  Ga. 

Henry  “Zombie”  Friedlander  has  moved  from 
Connecticut  to  Highland  Park,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  is  a research  chemist  at  the  Johnson  & 
Johnson  Research  Center.  “Still  a gay  bachelor, 
no  wife,  no  children,  trying  to  work  hard  and 
play  hard.  . . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Healy  (Dorothy  Kohli, 
’47)  are  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  where  George  :s 
associate  professor  of  cultural  heritage  at  Bates 
College. 

George  M.  Howe,  m,  is  “continuing  in  re- 
search at  Travelers  Weather  Service  (Travelers 
Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.)  but  for  a few 
months  at  least  am  also  doing  daily  weather 
forecasting.  Our  forecast  area  includes  most  of 
New  England  and  eastern  New  York  state. 
The  forecasting  job  includes  making  weather 
broadcasts  over  WTIC.  During  the  winter  [ 
expect  to  broadcast  ski  weather  late  Friday  aft- 
ernoons.” 

Mrs.  Minoru  Matsunaga  (Margaret  Yokota) 
is  in  her  fifth  year  as  teacher  of  vocal  music  and 
English  at  Cole  Junior  High  School,  Denver, 
Colo.  She  was  married  a year  ago  to  “Min” 
and  now  lives  at  4795  Gaylord  St. 

Thomas  Morgan  and  his  family  (wife,  Jane, 
and  daughter,  Margaret  Jane,  \J/>)  stopped  in 
Oberlin  in  November.  Tom  received  his  Ph.D. 
degree  in  physics  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  spent  last  year  doing  research  there.  After 
a summer  of  camping  through  the  west,  they 
were  on  the  way  to  New  York  City.  Tom  has 
a new  job  as  a research  physicist  with  the  Wat- 
son Laboratories  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corp. 

Ulysses  Nixon,  t,  is  associate  minister  of  the 
Ebenezer  A.M.E.  Church  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Milt  Okun,  m,  is  becoming  well  known  as  an 
American  folk  singer.  He  appears  frequently  on 
radio  and  TV.  at  folk  festivals,  and  on  children’s 
programs.  He  was  a featured  artist  in  “Three 
For  All.”  which  was  given  at  Carnegie  Recital 
Hall  in  New  York  City  in  October. 

Rev.  Hollis  S.  Pistole,  t,  for  the  past  six  years 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  God,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  joined  the  World  Service  staff  of  the 
Church  of  God  at  Anderson,  Ind.  lie  is  work- 
ing with  local  church  leaders  in  the  areas  of  in- 
creasing local  income  and  World  Service  in- 
formation. 

Teresa  May  Potter  is  secretary  at  the  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Tong  (Harriet  Peebles) 
have  moved  to  Athens,  O.  Jim  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Ohio  University. 

J.  Herman  Yount,  Jr.,  has  become  a member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Hudson,  Boughton,  Williams, 
David  & Hoffmann  with  offices  in  the  Union 
Commerce  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 

1949 

Henry  C.  Burrows  is  organist,  choirmaster 
and  director  of  young  people’s  organization  at 
Christ  Episcopal  Church,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Trinity  College  Photo 

ABSTRACT  ARTIST.  William  Ger- 
hold,  ’52,  combines  two  interests  us- 
ually separated  widely  in  the  public 
mind.  By  profession  an  athletic 
coach  and  physical  education  teach- 
er, Bill  spends  his  leisure  hours  in 
his  studio  with  brush  and  palette  in 
hand.  Last  spring  he  gave  a one-man 
exhibition  of  his  abstract  paintings  in 
the  Conference  Room  of  the  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  At 
the  time  Bill  was  assistant  professor 
of  physical  education  at  Trinity  and 
coach  of  freshman  football,  basket- 
ball, and  baseball.  This  fall  he  has 
moved  to  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  as  associate  professor. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Marilyn 
Mack,  ’50. 


He  has  been  preparing  for  the  Episcopal  min- 
istry at  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  City. 

Robert  A.  Campbell  is  studying  Education 
Administration  this  year  towards  his  Ph.D.  at 
the  University  of  Texas  in  Austin. 

Quentin  Felch  writes:  “This  fall  we  moved 
from  Idledale,  Colo.,  to  Chester,  N.  J..  where  I 
am  teaching  math  and  science  and  am  director 
of  athletics  at  the  Warren  School,  a small,  pri- 
vate, boarding  school  for  boys.  Our  classes 
range  from  1 to  4 students  and  the  keynote  :s 
intensive  individual  attention.  My  family  is 
the  same  — wife,  Winifred,  sons.  Kevin,  almost 
5.  and  Roger,  3 A ■ We  are  not  abandoning 

Colorado,  but  rather  are  moving  east  for  a 
coup’e  of  winters  to  facilitate  enrolling  boys 
for  our  newly  organized  summer  camp  in  Colo- 
rado. The  C Bar  T Camp  for  boys  features 
horesback  riding  and  camping  in  the  high 
country  between  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs; 
Mt.  Evans  to  Pike’s  Peak.  Our  first  season  is 
to  be  next  summer.” 

Martha  Flint  is  teaching  English  this  year  at 
Western  College  for  Women  in  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Haas  (Evelyn  Varriale) 
of  Bellmore.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  have  a son,  Paul  Ed- 
ward. born  Sept.  28. 

Report  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Humphries 
(Barbara  Stowell,  ’48)  “We  moved  to  219  N. 
Linden  St..  Westmont,  111.,  in  March,  1957, 
from  Cleveland  with  a new  job  with  General  In- 
surance Company  of  America  (engineer).  Still 
working  hard  on  the  new  house,  yard,  etc.  The 
family  is  doing  well,  but  growing  up  almost 
too  fast(  8,  7,  and  3 years)  ; two  in  school  now, 
becoming  smarter  than  their  parents.” 

David  Mack  and  his  family  (wife,  Judith,  and 
daughter,  Julia)  have  moved  to  24  Lark  St., 
Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  David  is  with  the  Untcr- 
man  Agency  of  the  Continental  American  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Malone  (Sarah 
Scheiber,  ’51)  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  announce 
the  birth  of  their  second  child,  Daniel  Charles, 
on  Oct.  17. 


Dr.  James  E.  M unger  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  medical  service,  industrial  relations  de- 
partment. at  the  Duluth  Works  of  the  American 
Steel  & Wire  Division  of  U.  S.  Steel.  He  re- 
cently completed  two  years  service  in  the  Navy 
Medical  Corps  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

'Rev.  and  Mrs.  D.  II.  Pfleiderer  (Nancy 
Peters)  moved  from  Wisconsin  to  Harvard  111 
in  November,  1956.  Mr.  Pfleiderer  is  minister 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  They  have 
two  sons,  Paul  Calvin,  3 years,  and  John  Mark 
born  April  19,  1957. 

Rev.  Robert  Sandman  has  served  for  the  past 
five  years  with  the  migrant  ministry  in  Texas, 
working  with  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
In  September  he  moved  to  Columbus,  O.,  as 
pastor  of  North  Congregational  Church. 

David  Sccrest  has  left  the  staff  of  Senator 
Kennedy  to  become  legislative  assistant  to  Sena- 
tor William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin.  The  se- 
crests  also  report  the  birth  of  a second  son,  Mar- 
tin. 

After  2x/2  years  of  Navy  service  with  the  Ma- 
rines. Hudd  Targgart  has  begun  a medical  resi- 
dency at  the  Boston  V.A.  Hospital. 

Charles  D.  Windle  is  a research  psychologist 
at  the  Pacific  State  Hospital.  Pomona,  Calif. 
Charles  and  his  wife  (Jan  Folk,  ’50)  live  at  434 
W.  Columbia  St. 

Charles  “Chuck”  Ziegler  writes:  “A  lot  has 
happened  since  I was  last  in  touch  with  you. 
I have  held  several  different  sales  positions  over 
the  last  eight  years,  but  have  finally  found  my 
‘life’s  work’  in  the  life  insurance  business.  I 
am  with  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
with  whom  I started  in  April,  1955,  as  a Special 
Agent.  In  1956  my  sales  were  in  excess  of 
$700,000  and  in  January  I was  appointed  as 
Assistant  Manager  in  the  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey  office.” 

1950 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnett  (Betsy  Sargent) 
have  two  daughters,  Elizabeth,  2,  and  Priscilla, 
1 yr.  John  is  a lawyer  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Walter  J.  Brennan  gave  a piano  recital,  De- 
bussy and  Chopin,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 19,  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Catton,  Jr.  (Nancy 
Lewis)  have  moved  to  4008  Union  Bay  Circle, 
Seattle  5,  Wash.  Bill  is  teaching  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cumming  (Marilvnn 
R.  Benson)  write  from  Sharp  Park,  Calif.  : 
“We’re  enjoying  our  view  of  the  blue  Pacific, 
eucalyptus  tree’s  sweet  musty  scent,  and  sweater- 
only-weather.  We’ve  joined  the  San  Francisco 
Bach  Choir,  taken  the  boys  on  the  soon-to-be- 
retired  ferry,  and  learned  to  love  Oriental  food. 
Our  year  here  is  almost  half  gone.  We’ve  spent 
some  wonderful  times  with  Mac  and  Sandy 
Trautwein  MacGregor,  who  live  across  the  bay 
from  S.  F.  and  have  2 pretty  daughters.  Mac 
plays  bagpipes!” 

Robert  Deahl  is  instructor  in  theory  and  trom- 
bone at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Henry  H.  Diehl  is  completing  his  Ph.D.  in 
mathematics  this  winter  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. In  January  he  goes  to  Southern  Union 
College,  Wadley,  Ala.,  as  dean  of  students.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  dean,  he  will  teach  in 
the  basic  engineering  program. 

Harrison  M.  Fuerst  and  Stanley  M.  Fisher 
have  formed  a partnership,  Fuerst  and  Fisher, 
for  the  general  practice  of  law.  Their  offices 
are  in  the  Society  for  Savings  Building,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Mrs.  Stanley  G.  Godfrey  (Joyce  Stansell)  is 
director  of  the  YM-YWCA  in  East  Peterson, 
N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Grun  (Elizabeth  Jones) 
have  a daughter,  Catherine  Ann,  horn  in  Sep- 
tember. They  have  two  older  children,  John, 
Jr.,  5 A,  and  James,  3 A-  Elizabeth  had  polio 
in  October,  1954,  and  was  paralyzed  from  the 
neck  down.  She  has  had  a slow  recovery  hut 
had  progressed  to  the  wheel  chair  stage  prior  to 
her  pregnancy  and  is  determined  to  do  as  much 
for  herself  as  she  can.  John  is  studying  for  Ins 
doctorate  in  parasitology  at  Rutgers  University 
while  holding  a full-time  job  as  research  assis- 
tant. 

Harold  Hempling  is  a physiologist  with  Cor- 
nell University  Medical  College.  New  York  City, 
and  lives  in  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Layton,  Jr.  (Phyllis 
Dodge)  arc*  in  England  on  a Fulbright  grant. 
Don  is  studying  at  the  National  Hospital  in 
London  and  Phyllis  is  “wife  and  mother.”  Their 
address  for  the  year  is  51  Levborne  Park,  Kew 
Gardens,  Richmond,  Surrey,  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  McCalmont  (Peggy 
Shelling.)  ’52  moved  from  Chagrin  Falls,  O., 
to  Massapequa,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  last  summer.  Don 
is  leaching  instrumental  music  in  the  public 
schools  in  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Mills  (Elizabeth  Stone) 
are  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  for  the  year  while  Bob 
studies  at  the  University  of  Colorado  on  a Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Fellowship. 

Charles  Pesta  is  a tenor  with  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Opera  Association  and  has  appeared  in 
some  10  operas.  He  sang  the  part  of  Mario 
Caveradossi  in  their  October  presentation  of  “La 
Tosca.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Reynolds  (Carol  Vincent, 
’51)  report  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Bruce 
Vneent,  on  Sept.  1 in  Columbus,  O. 

E tgene  Smith  is  teaching  in  the  gifted  chil- 
dien  program  of  the  Longview,  Wash.,  public 
schools.  He  taught  last  summer  at  the  Uni- 
vtrsity  of  Idaho  at  Moscow,  Ida.  “One  of  my 
courses  was  in  education  of  gifted  children  — 
designed  for  classroom  teachers.  We  had  15 
gifted  children  there  for  6 weeks  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes.  Moscow  is  a very  pleasant  place 
to  spend  the  summer.  . . 

Rev.  Rodney  G.  Snedeker,  assistant  minister 
at  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Fairfield.  Conn., 
for  the  last  3 years,  has  accepted  a call  to  serve 
as  minister  at  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Woodstock,  Conn. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Stine  (Janet  Brown.  ’49) 
have  moved  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Baltimore, 
Md.  Janet  writes.  “Karin  Elizabeth  was  born 
at  Buffalo  Children’s  Hospital  on  April  19. 

. . . Oscar’s  new  work  is  sponsored  by  a Public 
Health  Service  Traineeship.  He  is  seeing  pa- 
tients in  the  child  health  clinic  while  attending 
post-graduate  courses  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  He  also 
has  some  responsibilities  as  an  instructor  in 
pediatrics  to  the  students  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School.  . . . Our  new  home  (823  Sheri- 
dan Ave.)  is  a small  row  house.  Colin,  now 
2l/2,  enjoys  a long,  narrow  back  yard.  A large 
playground  nearby  helps  make  city  life  more 
pleasant.  The  set-up  received  the  approval  of 
our  only  (to  date)  Oberlin  visitor,  Homer 
Cooper,  ’49,  who  was  on  his  way  to  a conven- 
tion.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Thomas  (Carol  Morris, 
’51)  have  a daughter,  Lauren  Louise,  born  Aug. 
18  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  just  before  they  moved 
to  Grinnell,  Iowa.  “Lindsey,  3,  and  Danny,  1, 
think  she’s  pretty  special,  and  so  do  we!” 

1951 

Dr.  F.  Jack  Brinley,  Jr.,  is  serving  his  two 
years  in  military  service  with  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  doing  research  in  the  neuro- 
physiology field  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Callison  (Jan  Richelsen, 
’53)  are  spending  the  year  in  Denmark.  Jim  has 
a,  Fulbright  fellowship  and  is  studying  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen. 

Rev.  Robert  S.  Clemmons,  stm,  became  direc- 
tor of  adult  church-school  work  for  The  Meth- 
odist Church  on  Oct.  1.  He  will  supervise  the 
program  for  2.700,000  adults.  Mr.  Clemmons 
has  been  a staff  member  of  the  adult  department 
of  the  Board  of  Education  since  1945  and  has 
had  responsibility  for  young  adult  work,  camp- 
ing. jurisdictional  workshops,  and  Young  Adult 
Fellowship  teams.  Earlier,  he  served  as  Wesley 
Foundation  minister  to  students  at  Kent  State 
University  and  as  pastor  of  three  Methodist 
churches  in  Ohio. 

Robert  Emery  has  completed  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  in  economics  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  is  now  an  economist  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bob  and  Phyllis  Swanson  were  married  on 
June  29,  1957. 

Capt.  Maury  L.  Hanson,  Jr.,  is  a doctor  in 
the  Army  Medical  Corps,  stationed  in  Korea. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Converse  Hunter  (Dorothea 
Ranck)  have  a son.  Converse  Peirce,  Jr.,  born 
on  Nov.  5 in  New  York  City. 

After  completing  his  Army  Service  and  pass- 


ing his  New  York  Bar  Exam,  Henry  Kaufmann 
has  taken  a job  with  Columbia  Pictures  Corpora- 
tion in  New  York  City,  where  lie  can  use  his 
law  and  interest  in  business. 

Nancy  Kennedy  is  studying  for  a master’s 
degree  in  linguistics  at  the  Institute  of  Lan- 
guages and  Linguistics,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.  She  has  moved  to  1691 
35th  St. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lange  (Jeanne  Wal- 
ton) are  living  near  Marysville,  Pa.  Bill  is  a 
research  physicist-engineer  with  the  Westing- 
house  Research  Lab  in  Monroeville,  Pa. 

James  Mcllinger  is  an  appraisal  engineer  with 
Cole-Layer-Trumble  Co.  in  Portland,  Me. 

Peter  Perry  and  Virginia  Truslow  were  mar- 
ried in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  Aug.  31.  They 
are  living  at  135  N.  7 St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Peter  is  beginning  study  for  his  doctorate  in 
speech  correction  and  Ginny  is  working  in  the 
medical  record  room  of  Children’s  Psychiatric 
Hospital. 

Mrs.  Victor  Schoen  (Sallie  Warth)  is  con- 
tinuing as  instructor  in  piano  at  Maryville  Col- 
lege, Maryville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Shaudys  (Jean  Hazel- 
tine)  are  in  Missoula,  Mont.  Vincent  is  chair- 
man of  the  geography  department  and  Jean  is 
an  assistant  instructor  at  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Sidney  C.  Ward  is  now  a member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Anderson,  Rush  & Ward,  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  law  at  1006  Florida 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Orlando,  Fla.  He  has 
two  children,  Julie,  3,  and  Taylor,  1 year. 

Capt.  Allan  B.  Weingold  is  on  the  staff  of 
William  Beaumont  Army  Hospital  in  El  Paso, 
Texas.  “My  wife  (Margie  Nassau,  ’51)  and 
our  two  girls,  Beth,  3,  and  Robbie,  1,  are 
settling  down  in  our  new  home  (5103  Harlan 
Dr.)  and  actually  like  living  in  Texas.” 

1952 

Report  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Baldwin 
(Helen  Dickinson,  ’53)  : “After  receiving  his 
M.F.A.  degree  from  Yale  Drama  School  in 
1955,  Bob  was  drafted  into  the  Army.  We 
spent  the  second  year  of  his  service  in  Germany, 
where  he  was  the  scene  designer  for  the  7th 
Army  Repertory  Theatre  in  Stuttgart.  Our 
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Harvey  Patterson,  Jr. 

GROUP  LEADER.  Allyson  S.  Bur- 
hans,  ’39,  was  recently  named  group 
leader  of  the  Polymerization  Resins 
Group  in  the  Development  Labora- 
tories at  the  River  Road  plant  of  the 
Bakelite  Company,  Bound  Brook, 
New  Jersey.  A graduate  in  chemis- 
try from  Oberlin,  Allyson  also  holds 
an  M.S.  degree  from  Duke  University. 
The  Burhams  have  three  children 
Barbara,  12,  Margo,  10,  and  Bruce,  4. 


son,  David  Graham,  was  horn  there  last  Jan.  12. 
Wc  are  now  living  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  where 
Bob  is  an  instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Speech  and  Drama  at  Vanderbilt  University  and 
also  Designer-Technical  Director  of  the  Van- 
derbilt Theatre.” 

Dr.  William  Bunney  is  a resident  in  psychia- 
try at  the  VA  Hospital,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Carolyn  Carpenter  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Law 
School  Library  at  Harvard  University. 

Mary  C.  Carter  is  music  consultant  in  the 
elementary  schools  in  Jackson,  Mich.  She  is 
enjoying  singing  in  a small  community  chorus 
which  gave  the  Elijah  recently  and  is  youth 
choir  director  at  Calvary  Methodist  Church.  Her 
home  is  609  W.  Washington  St. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Clapp  (Betty  J.  Fos- 
kett,  ’52)  have  a son,  David  Alden,  born  Oct. 
24  in  Boston.  Don  was  discharged  from  the 
Air  Force  in  August  and  is  studying  for  a 
Master  of  Music  degree  at  Boston  University. 
Betty  is  enjoying  being  a full-time  housewife 
and  mother.  They  can  be  found  at  19  Euston 
St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Clark  (Janet  Hoff)  writes 
that  her  husband  graduated  in  August  from 
Simpson  College.  Indianola,  Iowa,  and  has 
taken  a job  with  Montgomery  Ward  Co.  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  as  a schedule  supervisor  in  the 
mail  order  department.  They  have  moved  to 
904  Marshall  Ave.,  St.  Paul  4,  Minn. 

Carmen  Crooks  received  her  A.B.  degree  from 
Grove  City  College  (Pa.)  in  1952.  After  em- 
ployment as  a legal  secretary  in  Houston,  Texas, 
for  several  years,  she  recently  joined  the  Special 
Services  staff  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe  as  a 
service  club  recreation  director. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Curtis  (Sadie 
Garrett)  are  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  where 
Bill  is  in  Navy  service. 

Dr.  Harold  Erlenbach  finished  his  internship 
at  Ohio  State  University  hospital  last  June.  He 
spent  the  summer  in  New  London,  O.,  taking 
over  his  father’s  medical  practice  for  a while, 
then  in  late  August  began  a two-year  assign- 
ment with  the  Air  Force  at  Carswell  AFB  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The  Erlenbach  family 
(Maggie  Nelson,  ’53,  and  children.  Jan.  3,  and 
Kurt.  1)  are  settled  at  5417  Voider  Dr.,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  and  would  like  to  see  any  other 
Oberlinians  in  the  vicinity. 

Stephen  Gendzier  is  instructor  in  French  at 
Columbia  University. 

John  Haeussler  and  Marilyn  Johnson  of  Rock- 
ford, 111.,  were  married  on  Dec.  28.  Marilyn 
is  a graduate  in  dietetics  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  is  a dietitian  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
in  Chicago.  John  is  with  the  General  Offices 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Carroll  N.  Hess  is  serving  as  an  Army  doctor. 

Paul  Horn  is  guitarist  with  the  Chico  Hamil- 
ton Quintet. 

Charles  R.  Jackson  is  minister  of  the  E.U.B. 
Church  in  Chippewa  Lake,  Ohio. 

Warren  Lee  is  studying  at  Juilliard  School  of 
Music  in  New  York  City. 

Fred  Lighthall  writes:  “Since  finishing  the 
dissertation  at  Yale  (Ph.D.,  June.  ’57),  I’m 
teaching  a course  in  educational  psychology  at 
New  Haven  State  Teachers  College,  doing  re- 
search at  Yale  on  children’s  anxieties,  using  the 
IBM  650  and  learning  the  704.” 

Barbara  Ann  Meyer  and  Charles  H.  Back 
strom  were  married  on  Aug.  25.  They  are 

living,  at  Apt.  22.  1712  Summit  PL,  N.W.. 
Washington  9.  D.  C.  Charles  is  a Congressional 
Fellow  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association  for  this  year. 

Ethel  Mukai  is  working  for  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion in  New  York  City. 

Since  September,  1956.  Harry  Paulino  has 
been  attending  the  College  of  Law  at  Ohio  State 
University.  He  hopes  to  finish  the  degree  in 
December,  1958. 

Dean  Pruitt  has  a post-doctoral  research  fel- 
lowship in  psychology  and  is  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  this  year. 

After  two  years  at  Pikeville  College,  Pikc- 
ville,  Ky.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Richardson 
(Elizabeth  “Babe”  M'Guire)  returned  to  Ober- 
lin last  July.  Bill  is  Assistant  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, in  charge  of  Conservatory  admissions. 
They  have  two  children,  Christopher  David,  2 
years,  and  Rhonda  Anne,  born  last  July  30. 
Friends  welcome  at  321  W.  Lorain  St. 
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Ruth  Schoeni  reports:  “Five  years!  My  how 
time  has  flown!  Three  years  of  singing  in  New 
York  City,  a summer  of  European  travel,  two 
years  back  in  Oberlin  as  a graduate  assistant, 
and  delightful  ’52  class  reunion  out  of  which 
has  recently  come  my  engagement  to  George 
(Bob)  Bent.  No  date  set  until  Bob’s  return 
from  his  present  CARE  assignment  in  the  Far 
East.  Meantime,  I am  instructor  of  singing 
at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  and  am  thoroughly 
enjoying  my  work.  My  two-room  apartment  in 
Heusner  House  hopes  that  some  of  you  will 
knock  on  its  door  next  time  you’re  in  Oberlin." 

Phyllis  Shinn  is  teaching  piano  at  the  Ver- 
mont Conservatory  of  Music,  Burlington.  Vt. 

Lavern  Wagner  is  director  of  music  for  the 
Diocese  of  Madison,  Wis. 

Rev.  John  D.  Watson  is  minister  of  the  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church.  Springfield,  111. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyle  Wolfrom  (Eleanor  “Chili" 
Child)  are  both  graduate  students  in  music  at 
Indiana  University. 


1953 

Martha  Craig  is  instructor  in  English  at 
Wellesley  College  (Mass.). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Davenport,  Jr.  (Jo- 
anna Thompson.  ’54)  have  moved  from  New 
York  City  to  Pawling,  N.  Y.  Steve  is  teaching 
at  Trinity-Pawling  School. 

James  Edmonds  received  the  M.M.  degree  in 
theory  last  June  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. This  year  he  is  instructor  in  theory  at  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  plans  to 
return  to  Michigan  next  year  to  work  for  a 
doctor  of  musical  arts  degree. 

Alfred  “Fred"  Gibbons  has  shifted  from  law 
to  theology.  This  fall  he  began  study  for  the 
Catholic  priesthood  at  St.  Mark’s  Seminary, 
Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hazelwood  (Barbara 
Kiley)  announce  the  birth  of  a daughter,  Beryn 
Lee.  on  Aug.  26  in  Cincinnati,  O.  Barbara  is 
still  teaching  piano  privately  and  playing  or- 
gan in  several  churches.  She  and  Dick  will  wel- 
come all  Oberlin  friends  at  their  home,  7440 
View  Place  Drive,  Finneytown,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Kostyo  (Shirlianne  Guth. 
’48)  announce  the  birth  of  Cecile  Anne  on  Oct. 
28.  They  live  in  South  Natick,  Mass. 

James  Lancashire  is  in  an  accounting  man- 
agement training  program  with  the  National 
Tube  Division,  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  in  Gary, 
Ind.  His  wife,  Edna,  is  a nurse  in  Gary. 
Oberlin  friends  in  the  Chicago-Gary  area  wel- 
come at  Apt.  304,  205  W.  35  Ave.,  Gary. 

William  D.  MacDowell  has  been  promoted  to 
Unit  Manager  at  the  Proctor  and  Gamble  Com- 
pany in  the  New  York  District.  Bill  joined 
P.  & G.  in  the  Boston  District  as  a salesman 
and  was  later  promoted  to  Office  Plead  Sales- 
man there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Mills  (Ann  Hallenbeck) 
of  Hartford,  Conn,  have  a daughter,  Karen 
Anne,  born  in  late  September. 

Mary  Anne  Morgan  received  her  M.S.  degree 
in  organic  chemistry  last  spring  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  She  has  taken  a job  with 
a cancer  research  group  which  is  affiliated  both 
with  the  University  and  with  the  VA  Hospital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Olin  are  teaching  music 
at  Malone  College,  Canton,  O.  Harvey  and 
his  wife  completed  bachelor’s  degrees  at  Wheat- 
on College,  (111.)  Harvey  is  teaching  violin 
and  directing  the  College  Chorale,  a 30-voice 
choir,  and  Esther  is  teaching  piano  and  organ. 

Thomas  E.  Patton  is  a graduate  student  at 
Harvard  University  for  the  first  semester,  but 
goes  to  Princeton  University  in  February  as  an 
instructor. 

Rev.  Walter  Ralph,  t,  was  appointed  Chap- 
lain of  the  State  Soldiers’  Home  in  Sandusky, 
O.,  last  July.  He  and  his  wife,  Laura,  have 
two  sons,  Jeff  and  Alan. 

Mrs.  Robert  Rigler  (Jean  Gurney)  writes 
from  545  Ahakca  St.,  IPonolulu  16,  IPawaii: 
“After  what  seemed  like  a long  5 months  of 
building,  our  new  house  is  finally  completed.  1 
am  busy  waging  a constant  war  against  field 
mice,  scorpions,  and  other  wild  life;  making 
drapes  and  bedspreads;  and  trying  to  plant  the 
yard.  Linda,  10  months  and  8 teeth,  is  a big 
help.  In  July,  Bob  was  voted  into  the  Straub 
Clinic  as  a full  partner,  so  we  are  pleased.” 

Carl  Scovel  graduated  from  Harvard  Divinity 


EXHIBITS  PAINTINGS.  Patricia  Haley,  ’48,  instructor  in  art  at  Abbott  Acad- 
emy in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  co-director  of  the  John-Esther  Art  Gal- 
lery, had  a one-man  exhibit  of  her  watercolors  and  oils  at  the  deCordova  Mu- 
seum, Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  during  May  and  June.  One  of  the  paintings  ex- 
hibited entitled  “Ancient  City  Walls”  was  purchased  by  the  Addison  Gallery 
of  American  Art,  Andover,  for  its  permanent  collection.  Among  other  pur- 
chases was  a painting  that  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  fall,  ’56,  exhibition  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Art  League.  Other  of  her  paintings  are  among  the 
permanent  collections  of  the  deCordova  Museum  and  the  Smith  College  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  In  past  years  Patricia  has  won  first  prize  for  paintings  in  1950 
(Springfield  Art  League);  the  Henry  A.  Field  Award  in  1951  (Springfield  Art 
League);  and  second  prize,  Northern  Vermont  Artists  (Fleming  Art  Museum, 
Burlington,  Vermont)  in  1955.  Shown  here  in  her  own  studio,  which  she  main- 
tains separate  from  the  Academy,  Patricia  works  on  the  paintings  she  has  ex- 
hibited widely  all  over  New  England.  She  has  studied  with  Lawrence  Kup- 
ferman,  Walter  Kamys,  and  Mervin  Jules,  all  well-established  artists. 


School  last  June  and  was  ordained  at  the  Arl- 
ington Street  Church  in  Boston  on  June  9.  He 
then  went  to  India  for  six  weeks  to  visit  his 
family.  In  November  he  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Parish  (Unitarian)  Church  of  Sudbury, 
Mass. 

William  Edgar  “Ted”  Shell  and  Sally  Lou 
Moulton  were  married  on  Nov.  23  at  Rye  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Wilson  (Sue  Stacy) 
bought  a home  in  November,  1956,  at  405  S. 
Plum  Rd.,  Palatine,  111.  The  home  and  their 
two  girls,  Anne  2,  and  Ellen,  5 months,  keep 
them  busy. 

Suzann  Young  and  Donald  Davids  were  mar- 
ried on  June  16,  1957,  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  Her 
sister  Roberta,  ’54,  was  maid  of  honor,  Mrs. 
Robert  Mason  (Grace  Bransfield,  ’52),  a brides- 
maid, and  Robert  Mason,  ’54,  an  usher.  Don 
received  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  and  is  employed  by 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  He  has  been 
awarded  a USPHS  fellowship  for  study  in  public 
health  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
expects  to  complete  his  master  of  public  health 
degree  next  June.  Suzann  received  M.A.  and 
M.F.A.  degrees  from  Iowa.  This  year  she  is 
attending  the  University  part-time  and  will  be 
touring  as  harpist  with  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony  during  the  spring.  She  is  also  giving 
some  duo-harp  recitals  with  Mrs.  Emily  Kellam 
(Emily  Richardson,  ’44).  Address  — c/o  Buck- 
ner Trailer  Park,  R.  1,  Durham,  N.  C. 

1954 

After  completing  his  theological  study  in 
New  York  City  last  spring,  Robert  Allenson 
became  pastor  of  a church  in  Melville,  111.  His 
address  — R.  2,  Godfrey,  111. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Brunt,  t,  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Blissfield,  Mich.,  this 
fall.  For  the  past  year  he  had  served  as  supply 


pastor  for  the  Malvern  and  Mechanicstown 
(O.)  Presbyterian  churches  and  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  French  Saxon  Pottery  in  Sebring,  O. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brunt  (Dorothy  Gamble)  have 
four  children  — David,  Marcia,  Mark,  and  Deb- 
bie. 

Frank  Connor  is  high  school  teacher  and 
track  coach  at  Stevens  High  School,  Claremont, 
N.  H.  Frank  and  his  wife  (Dorothy  Craw- 
ford, ’55)  live  at  IB  Green  St. 

Leo  Dworsky  is  a lawyer  with  the  firm  of 
Gaston,  Snow,  Rice  & Boyd  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Barbara  Girton  graduated  from  New  York 
University  in  occupational  therapy  in  February, 
1957,  and  after  receiving  her  official  registra- 
tion in  May  worked  for  8 months  in  St.  Louis. 
On  Nov.  29  she  married  Donald  M.  Bolle,  “a 
wonderful  Dutchman  who’s  finishing  his  Ph.D. 
in  electricial  engineering  at  Purdue.”  They  are 
living  at  450  N.  Salisbury,  West  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Glass  (Phyllis  Franklin) 
worked  for  three  years  as  an  American  Airlines 
stewardess  after  leaving  Oberlin  and  continued 
her  music  study.  She  gives  occasional  recitals 
and  writes  part-time  for  the  Irvington  (N.  J.) 
Gazette.  Her  husband  is  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  sells  advertising 
space  for  Architectural  Forum,  a Time,  Inc., 
publication.  They  live  in  the  Cedar  Hill  Apts., 
Irvington,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Goodrich  (Leslyn 
Michaels,  ’55)  are  living  at  39  Winchester  PL 
Ivenmore,  N.  Y.  Howie  is  teaching  sophomore 
English  at  Kenmorc  senior  high  school.  He 
enjoys  teaching  adolescents  and  plans  to  make 
it  his  life  work.  Les  replaced  Barbie  Simpson 
Baker.  ’55,  as  physiotherapist  at  the  Buffa.o 
VA  Hospital.  They  were  pleased  to  find  Ar- 
lene Landrevillc.  ’57.  also  beginning  her  first 
year  of  teaching  in  Kenmore.  Old  friends  al- 
ways welcome ! 
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Rev.,  tin,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Grevatt  (Margaret 
Victh)  have  a daughter,  Martha  Kathryn,  born  j 
on  Sept.  13  in  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Standley  H.  Hoch,  Jr.  (Shirley 
Anne  Stevenson.  ’53)  write:  “After  two  years  in 
the  Air  Force  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Stan  and 
I are  back  in  Syracuse,  New  York.  Stan  is 
working  in  contract  accounting  of  the  Misslc 
Guidance  Products  section  of  General  Electric. 
We  bought  a house  here  in  North  Syracuse  — 
304  Beach  Street  — which  we  are  enjoying  after 
four  years  of  apartments. 

On  September  ninth  we  had  our  first  child  — 
a boy.  Standley  III.  He  is  a wonderful  baby 
and  so  much  fun.” 

Joanne  Koeppe  and  Howard  Hewitte  Karp 
were  married  on  Aug.  16  in  New  York  City. 
They  live  at  23  Haven  Ave.,  New  York  32, 
N.  Y. 

Frederick  D.  Larsen  (gr.  st.  ’52-’54)  is  in- 
structor in  general  science  at  Norwich  Univer- 
sity, Northfield.  Vt. 

Elizabeth  Leddy  and  Charles  McDevitt  were 
married  Aug.  5 and  are  living  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
while  Chuck  attends  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Pharmacy  School.  Betty  is  working  as 
a receptionist  (and  part-time  pickle  sampler!) 
at  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  McAllister  (Nancy  A.  Mahoney) 
is  studying  zoology  this  year  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Cynthia  Meyer  is  teaching  a combination  3-4 
grade  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  enjoying  the 
frequent  trips  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 
She  reports  seeing  Hia  Young,  ’56,  who  is 
working  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Peter  L.  Monkmeyer  (Mary  M.  Kurtz) 
is  teaching  fourth  grade  at  the  Newfield  Central 
School,  Newfield,  New  York. 

Thelma  Jean  Morris  has  received  the  M.S.  in 
library  science  from  Simmons  College,  Boston. 

Rev.  Clark  Olsen  is  minister  of  Westboro 
Unitarian  Church  in  Rhode  Island. 

Clarke  Robinson  is  organist  at  Kennedy 
Heights  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mrs.  Robert  Rusk  (Barbara  Bishop)  is  teach- 
ing first  grade  in  the  Eugene  Field  School  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.  Her  husband  is  a student  at 
San  Diego  State  College. 

Janet  Sampson  and  George  Wiley,  ’50,  were 
married  on  June  15  at  Christ  the  King  Church 
in  East  Cleveland.  Members  of  the  wedding 
party  were  Gay  Mason,  Lenny  Krull,  Neil  Nel- 
son, Wayne  Wiley,  Herb  Nold,  Jane  Kline,  Bob 
Sampson,  and  Merwin  Staines.  After  a seven 
week  honeymoon  to  California  via  New  Orleans, 
Jan  and  George  have  settled  in  Cleveland.  Jan 
is  teaching  English  at  her  “alma  mater,”  Shaw 
High  School,  and  George  is  co-ordinator  of  the 
Gifted  Child  Program  at  Euclid  High  School. 

William  J.  Schafer,  III,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  U.  S.  Attorney  General  in  Washington 
under  the  1957  recruitment  program  for  honor 
law  graduates.  Bill  graduated  from  Western 
Reserve  University  Law  School. 

Roberta  Young  is  teaching  piano  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

1955 

Judith  Alberti  is  combining  a job  as  evening 
hostess  and  secretary  at  the  International  Stu- 
dent Center,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  with 
part-time  study  in  English  at  Boston  University. 
She  is  on  duty  from  3 :00  to  11  :00  five  nights  a 
week.  The  International  Student  Center  serves 
the  foreign  students  enrolled  in  all  the  Boston 
area  colleges. 

Susan  Barstow  and  Robert  Greiner  of  Lin- 
coln. Neb.,  were  married  on  Nov.  16.  Bob  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  of 
Pratt  Institute  of  Art  and  is  a display  artist 
with  the  New  York  office  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.  She  is  a commercial  representative  with 
the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  They  live  at  4119 
Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Caroline  “Dash"  Davis  is  studying  law  this 
year  at  Howard  University  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Howard  J.  DcVoe  has  been  awarded  the  Mon- 
santo Fellowship  for  1957-58  at  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School.  He  is  a doctoral  candidate  in 
chemistry. 

John  Gorman  completed  Army  service  in 
June.  1957.  and  returned  to  Oberlin  in  the  fall 
to  finish  his  master’s  degree  in  piano.  He  was 
married  in  November,  1955,  to  Lois  Barone  of 


Clearfield,  Pa.  Lois  is  a nurse  at  Allen  Hospital 
this  year. 

Shirley  Hoiland  and  James  B.  Tenney  arc 
planning  a summer  wedding.  Shirley  is  com- 
pleting her  master  of  nursing  degree  at  Yale 
University  School  of  Nursing  and  Jim  is  in 
his  second  year  at  Hahnemann  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Word  has  reached  us  that  Dave  Horn  decided 
to  postpone  agricultural  school  for  a year  and 
visit  India.  He  sailed  in  early  November  from 
San  Francisco  as  a deckhand  on  a Swedish 
freighter  bound  for  Hong  Kong.  He  expected 
to  reach  India  in  December  and  to  make  his 
headquarters  with  Charlie  Ryerson  at  American 
College,  Tallakulam.  P.O.  Madurai,  South  India. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Jobin  (Shirley  David) 
live  at  411  Hamilton  Place,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Bob  is  a law  student  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  Shirley  is  director  of  music  at  St.  Luke’s 
Episcopal  Church  in  Ypsilanti. 

Michael  Lockwood  finishes  his  Army  duty  -n 
Hawaii  in  January  and  is  then  going  to  Kodai- 
kanal.  South  India,  where  he  plans  to  teach  at 
Kodaikanal  School. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lunt  (Ruth  Bainton, 
’56)  are  living  at  211J4  Columbia  Dr.,  S.E., 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  Dick  is  a student  and 
Ruth  a school  teacher. 

Frances  Marsh  is  on  the  staff  of  the  music 
department  at  Southern  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ohlsen  (Ruth  Brad- 
ford) announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child. 
Diane  Elizabeth,  on  July  19,  1957.  Ruth  and 
Bill  were  married  in  June.  1956,  after  she  had 
completed  a year  of  graduate  organ  study  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Bill  has  a teaching 
assistantship  at  Cornell  University  and  hopes  to 
complete  his  Ph.D.  in  physics  within  the  next 
three  years.  Ruth  is  playing  at  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  has  three  very  enthusiastic  organ 
students  who  occupy  her  time  when  she  isn’t 
changing  diapers.  They  are  living  in  the  new 
apartments  for  graduate  students  (Pleasant 
Grove  Apts.,  Apt.  1A)  and  would  enjoy  Oberlin 
visitors.  Ruth  reports  that  the  wife  of  the  new 
assistant  pastor  at  the  Lutheran  Church  is  Kate 
Houseman  Hoh. 

Ann  Parshall  competed  two  years  of  study  at 
Oxford  University.  England,  in  June  and  re- 
ceived the  Oxford  B.A.  degree  in  October.  She 
spent  the  summer  “recovering  from  exams  and 
mononucleosis.”  Pier  parents  were  in  Europe 
for  six  weeks,  and  they  returned  to  the  States 
together  in  August.  This  year  Ann  is  in  Prince- 
ton. New  Jersey  (301  Nassau  Street).  She  is 
working  in  the  Rare  Books  Department  of  the 
University  Library. 

After  receiving  her  master’s  degree  in  Far 
Eastern  studies  from  Radcliffe  College.  Dorothy 
Rockwell  began  work  for  the  government  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  in  August.  She  reports  that 
Margaret  Field  Aronson  is  working  in  the  same 
off  ee.  Dorothv  and  two  other  girls  have  rented 
a house  in  Georgetown  — 1242  29  St..  N.W., 
phone  DE  2-2589. 

Marion  Sibley  has  returned  from  her  Ful- 
b"ight  studv  in  Paris  to  enroll  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  for  graduate  study  in  the  Department 
of  Music  there. 

Joan  Steiner  is  teaching  English  at  Parcells 
Junior  High  School  in  Grosse  Pointe.  Mich. 
She  lives  at  22827  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  St.  Clair 
Shores.  M'ch. 

Dorah  Sterne  and  Lawrence  Rosen  were  mar- 
ried in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  Sept.  7.  Bette 
Lou  Eustis.  ’56.  was  maid  of  honor.  The  Rosens 
are  living  in  Durham,  N.  C.,  where  Lawrence 
is  do-'ng  research  and  teaching  at  the  School  of 
Medicine,  Duke  University.  Pie  graduated  from 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  and  has  M.A. 
?nfi  Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  D.  Tabbutt  (F.  Eliza- 
beth Craig)  have  moved  from  Cambridge,  Mass., 
to  Portland.  Ore.  Fred  is  instructor  in  chem- 
istry at  Reed  College  and  Betty  is  a research 
assistant  at  the  Medical  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon. 

Julia  Ann  Sherman  of  Akron  and  Jon  Ralph 
We  nberg  were  married  in  August.  Julia  re- 
ceived her  Ph.  D.  in  clinical  psychology  in  Aug- 
ust from  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  is  on 
a year’s  internship  at  General  Hospital  in  Iowa 
City.  J on  will  receive  his  Ph.D.  in  the  same 
subject  next  June. 


1956 

Mrs.  D.  David  Brandon  (Ann  M.  Fuller) 
writes:  “Now  wc  have  a place  of  our  own. 
Apartments  in  this  area  arc  really  few  and  far 
between,  so  we’re  happy  to  have  found  this  one 
Apt.  54,  521  W.  122nd  St.,  New  York  27. 
New  York.”  Ann  is  studying  sacred  music  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Jean  Cressey  has  returned  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  is  studying  for  a master  of  arts  in 
teaching  at  Yale  University.  “My  family  and 
T had  two  weeks  in  Japan  (we  saw  Jean  An- 
thony) which  included  seeing  some  lovely  old 
temples  and  castles  in  addition  to  some  very 
nice  scenery.  After  we  got  to  the  U.S.  I took 
a bus  across  the  country,  enjoying  the  chance  to 
really  see  some  of  our  nation.  The  big  news, 
however,  is  my  engagement  to  Marvin  Durn- 
ing,  who  is  presently  at  Yale  Law  School.  He 
is  a Dartmouth  graduate  who  has  done  a num- 
ber of  things  since  finishing  there  (including  2 
years  at  Oxford  and  3 years  in  the  Nanvy).” 
Alice  Edelmann  and  Philip  Barry  Shabecoff 
were  married  on  Sept.  29.  Alice  is  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Evaluation  Service  of  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing  in  New  York  City. 
Phil  is  a graduate  of  PTunter  College  and  re- 
ceived his  master’s  degree  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  is  in  Army  service  and  they  ex- 
pect to  be  stationed  in  Goppingen,  near  Stutt- 
gart, Germany,  beginning  in  January. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ethan  Ellis  (Philippa  Strahm, 
’57)  are  living  at  60  Baldwin  St.,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  Ethan  is  in  the  second  year  of 
the  traineeship  program  at  New  York  University 
in  “occupational  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
handicapped,”  and  Philippa  will  finish  her  A.B. 
in  June  at  Douglass  College.  In  addition  to 
her  study,  she  is  a secretary  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. 

Dorelle  Flavin  and  Lt.  Louis  James  Malucci, 
’55.  were  married  on  Sept.  28  at  McClellan  Air 
Force  Base,  Sacramento,  Calif.  Dorelle  is 
teaching  music  at  Chadwick  School.  Rolling 
Hills.  Calif.,  and  Louis  is  stationed  at  Mather 
Air  Force  Base  in  Sacramento. 

Sue  Flick  is  studying  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Public  Health.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Janet  Gracia  accepted  a position  as  Social 
Case  Worker  in  the  Public  Assistance  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  West- 
chester County,  White  Plains,  New  York  in 
November  1957. 

Nancy  Green  and  Jerry  Worsham.  ’57.  were 
married  last  June  in  Oberlin.  They  are  living 
in  Albany,  N.  Y..  while  Jerry  is  enrolled  t 
Albany  Medical  School.  Nancy  is  teaching 
eighth  grade  general  science  in  Colonie.  an  Al- 
bany suburb. 

Jean  Harris  has  a selling  job  at  Smyih  Furni- 
ture Company  in  Chicago. 

Second  Lieutenant  Delos  D.  Hughes  received 
his  pilot  wings  at  Goodfcllow  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas,  on  Oct.  15,  completing  the  basic  multi- 
engine  pilot  training. 

Daniel  Langner  writes : “After  completing 

basic  training  at  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash.,  I was  as- 
signed to  the  Army  Service  School  in  Social 
Work  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 
Upon  completion  of  the  academic  section  of  the 
school  I was  sent  to  Valley  Forge  Army  Hos- 
pital to  complete  on-the-job  training  as  a psy- 
chiatric social  worker.  I’ll  graduate  on  the  20th 
of  December,  but  future  assignment  is  as  yet 
unknown.” 

A1  Lovekin  is  taking  his  second  year  of  Di- 
vinity School  training  in  absentia  from  Har- 
vard Theological  Seminary,  and  is  studying  at 
United  Theological  College,  Bangalore  1,  South 
India. 

Margaret  Manzer  received  her  master’s  de- 
gree in  speech  and  debate  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  is  now  graduate  assistant  in  speech 
and  debate  at  Washington  University.  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Marguerite  Moore  is  teaching  second  grade 
this  year  at  Fort  Mvcr  Elementary  School  in 
Virginia. 

Mrs.  William  Phillips  (Anne  Dinsmore)  has 
been  a professional  singer  in  New  York  City 
since  1954.  As  one  of  the  Ray  Charles  Singers, 
she  has  appeared  on  several  of  the  Perry  Como 
TV  shows  this  season.  Her  husband  is  also 
a musician,  and  they  have  appeared  together  in 
night  club  engagements. 

Ann  Carol  Schaeffer  writes : “In  June,  upon 
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completion  of  my  MA  degree  and  specialized 
teaching  certificate  from  Columbia  University 
and  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf,  I started  a 
summer  job  (now  extended  to  the  middle  of  No- 
vember) at  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  Business  Week.  This  is  my 
fifth  time  with  Business  Week  — T substitute  at 
the  various  jobs  as  vacations  come  up  and  now 
find  myself  secretary  to  the  production  manager 
with  only  ‘Schaeffer  shorthand.’  Wedding 
plans  are  now  in  full  swing  after  a postpone- 
ment from  the  end  of  June.  Ralph  Smith  (Buck- 
nell,  ’56)  now  serving  as  a lieutenant  for  Uncle 
Sam’s  Army,  Transportation  Company,  was  as- 
signed to  Labrador  for  six  months,  but  will  be 
home  soon  and  our  big  day  is  to  be  Dec.  7. 
Gretchen  Lobmiller  is  to  be  my  maid  of  honor 
and  Margo  Moore  my  bridesmaid.  After  the 
big  event  we  plan  to  be  at  or  near  Fort  Eustis, 
Va.,  and  I hope  to  get  a teaching  job.” 

Martin  Skala  is  enrolled  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity for  a master’s  degree  in  economics.  Pie 
reports  seeing  Joe  Holder,  ’53,  studying  in  the 
Business  School,  Winnie  Ankers,  working  in  the 
admissions  office  of  the  Business  School,  Mar- 
gie Knowle,  ’57,  employed  in  the  music  depart- 
ment, and  Larry  Mirel,  ’57,  and  Dave  Nelson, 
’57.  studying  in  the  Law  School.  Martin  is  liv- 
ing at  420-02  Layton  St.,  Elmhurst,  New  York. 

The  engagement  of  Jean  Strawson  to  Charles 
W.  Tenney,  Jr.,  has  been  announced.  A June 
wedding  is  planned.  Jean  graduated  from  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  and 
is  now  attending  Simmons  College.  Charles  is 
a student  at  Boston  University  School  of  Law. 

Carol  Ruth  Tewksbury  and  Richard  O.  Kum- 
mert  planned  a December  wedding.  Dick  grad- 
uated from  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  and 
received  his  M.B.A.  degree  from  Northwestern 
University. 

David  J.  Thomas  is  a graduate  student  in  his- 
tory at  Plarvard  University. 

A December  wedding  was  planned  by  Marie 
E.  Ullrich  and  Robert  R.  Donecker.  Marie 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 


and  Bob,  an  alumnus  of  Lehigh  University,  is 
attending  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Whortan  (Mary  Ann  Kendall) 
writes:  “We  recently  moved  to  a larger  apart- 
ment at  4S  Proteus  Ave..  Groton,  Conn.  Our 
son,  David  Lawrence,  born  June  1,  1957,  and 
visited  my  parents  in  Ohio  during  September 
and  October  while  Larry  served  with  NATO 
forces  in  the  Atlantic.” 

Nancy  Widmer  writes:  “I  am  now  working 
as  a production  assistant  at  WGBH  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  station  is  one  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional television  stations  in  the  country  and 
the  youthful  staff  is  full  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  making  it  even  better.  My  position  involves 
working  on  films  dealing  with  the  International 
Geophysical  Year  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  on  Voice  of  America  propa- 
ganda films;  therefore  I am  learning  about 
areas  important  to  USIA  or  public  affairs  broad- 
casting work. 

“The  new  address  is  35  Lee  St.,  Cambridge,  a 
spacious  apartment  with  two  roommates  I am 
enjoying.” 

Charlotte  Jane  Wright  was  married  to  Freder- 
ick Willim  Lipfert  on  Oct.  5 at  the  Immanuel 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  O.  Ann  Louise 
Brainerd  was  maid  of  honor,  and  Janet  Phillips 
and  Ellen  Hiltabrand  were  bridesmaids. 


1957 

John  Gardner  has  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and 
is  in  their  Guided  Missile  School  at  Dam  Neck, 
Va. 

Ernest  Ledbetter,  Jr.,  is  working  with  his 
father  in  the  Ledbetter  Insurance  Agency,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

Barbara  Jean  Shortt  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
Wiliam  L.  Patterson  were  married  in  Septem 
her.  They  are  living  in  Maryland,  while  Bill 
serves  with  the  Army  in  Arlington,  Va.,  and 
Barbara  Jean  works  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


RECEIVES  RESEARCH  GRANT. 

Dr.  William  C.  Child,  Jr.,  ’50,  instruc- 
tor in  chemistry  at  Carleton  College, 
Northfield,  Minnesota,  has  been 
awarded  the  Frederick  Gardner  Cot- 
trell grant  by  the  Research  Corpora- 
tion to  conduct  a research  project  on 
the  thermal  decomposition  of  car- 
boxylic acids.  William,  who  holds  a 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. is  a member  of  both  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi  national  honor 
societies.  He  went  to  Carleton  in  the 
fall  of  1956. 


LOSSES  IN  THE  OBERLIN  FAMILY 


1924 

DENSMORE  — Frances  T.  Densmore,  world- 
renowned  authority  on  American  Indian  music, 
died  in  Red  Wing.  Minnesota,  on  June  5.  Just 
a few  weeks  earlier  she  had  celebrated  both 
her  90th  birthday  and  a fifty  year  association 
with  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Born  May  21.  1867  in  Red  Wing,  Frances 
studied  from  1884  to  1886  at  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  In  1895  she  gave  her  first 
lecture  on  Indian  music  in  St.  Paul,  and  in  1907 
she  became  affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  first  as  a research  asso- 
ciate and  later  as  a collaborator.  In  the  ensu- 
ing years  she  visited  numerous  Indian  tribes, 
ranging  from  the  Tules  of  Panama  to  the  Semin- 
oles  of  Florida,  who  greeted  her  as  a friend  and 
permitted  her  to  make  recordings  of  their  songs. 
Her  thousands  of  Indian  song  recordings  with 
a descriptive  note  about  each  song  are  valuable 
not  only  for  their  musical  interest  but  also  for 
their  historical  and  anthropological  insights  into 
Indian  cultures.  These  recordings  are  now  on 
deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  are 
known  as  the  Smithsonian-Dcnsmorc  Collection 
of  Indian  Song  Recordings. 

Frances  wrote  a great  number  of  popular 
articles  for  the  general  reader  and  detailed 
monographs  for  scholars  in  her  field.  Her 
unique  collection  of  Indian  musical  instruments 
is  in  the  Smithsonian’s  National  Museum.  Her 
contribution  to  music  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  American  Indian  brought  her  widespread 
recognition,  and  in  1924  Oberlin  College  awarded 
her  an  honorary  A.M.  The  Litt.D.  degree  was 
bestowed  upon  her  by  Macalcster  College,  St. 
Paul,  in  1950.  and  four  years  later  the  Minne- 
sota Historical  Society  honored  her  with  a cita- 
tion for  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of 
Minnesota  history,  the  first  such  citation  given 
by  the  Society. 

Frances  once  said  : . Oberlin  taught  me 


to  appreciate  people  from  foreign  lands.  It 
will  be  a wonderful  cycle  if  I can  bring  back  to 
Oberlin  a better  understanding  of  the  American 
Indian.”  In  her  long  and  dedicated  life  she 
achieved  this  goal,  not  only  in  terms  of  Oberlin 
but  for  the  enlightenment  of  people  everywhere. 

1892 

PARKS  — William  U.  Parks,  retired  director 
of  the  State  Division  for  the  Adult  Blind  in 
Wisconsin,  died  September  25,  1957.  He  was 
88. 

Mr.  Parks  was  born  October  4,  1868  near 
the  village  of  Shiocton,  Wisconsin.  Soon  after 
birth  infantile  glaucoma  deprived  him  of  his 
sight.  Through  treatment  and  operations  over 
a period  of  years,  he  recovered  ten  per  cent 
vision,  which  he  retained  most  of  his  life.  He 
studied  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  for  nine  years.  Mr.  Parks 
attended  Oberlin  Preparatory  .School  and  then 
the  College,  graduating  with  a Ph.B.  degree  in 
1892.  Following  study  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  he 
entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1894 
and  three  years  later  received  his  B.D. 

He  spent  a total  of  thirty  years  in  the  ministry, 
twenty  of  them  in  Iowa  where  he  met  his  wife, 
Anna  Gonzales  Parks,  and  where  their  two 
daughters,  Jean  and  Mary,  were  born.  During 
these  years,  through  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  Wisconsin  School,  Mr.  Parks  worked  ac- 
tively to  promote  employment  of  the  blind. 
From  1907  to  1924  he  served  as  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association  and  during  this  time 
the  Association  evolved  a policy  of  initiating  and 
supporting  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind.  When  the  State  Division  for  the  Adult 
Blind  was  organized  in  1924  in  Janesville,  Mr. 
Parks  was  chosen  as  its  director. 

Reviewing  existing  conditions,  he  and  his 
fellow  workers  quickly  perceived  that  their  big- 
gest challenge  was  not  in  training  the  blind  in 


skills,  since  workshops  and  schools  were  de- 
veloping competent  workers.  What  was  needed, 
however,  was  a method  of  standardizing,  pro- 
ducing, and  selling  blind-made  products.  This 
was  gradually  accomplished,  and  the  agency. 
Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  came  into  existence. 
It  still  operates  and  is  active  throughout  the 
middle  west. 

His  achievements  in  the  field  were  many.  He 
helped  promote  the  establishment  of  the  “re- 
volving fund,”  a loan  fund  available  to  indi- 
viduals wanting  to  begin  business  enterprises 
or  to  increase  their  earning  power  in  various 
ways.  The  fund,  begun  with  the  sole  support 
of  blind  individuals,  now  is  helped  by  the  White 
Cane  Drive. 

Mr.  Parks  retired  in  1944.  His  dedicated  work 
in  assisting  the  blind  through  his  understanding, 
kindliness,  and  wisdom  is  a stirring  illustration 
of  his  philosophy  of  life,  “.  . . The  final  test 
of  one’s  labor  and  faith  is  found  in  the  fruitful- 
ness of  his  life.  How  can  one’s  life  be  fruitful 
if  it  is  not  dedicated  to  an  active,  unselfish,  in- 
telligent enterprise  for  the  betterment  of  human- 
kind?. . .” 

1897 

GULICK  — Arthur  C.  Gulick,  who  had  prac- 
ticed medicine  continuously  for  fifty-seven  years 
and  had  come  to  be  called  the  “’dean  of  North- 
west Kansas  physicians”  by  the  residents  of 
Goodland  and  the  surrounding  areas,  died  July  4. 
1957  in  Goodland.  He  was  87. 

Born  September  21.  1S69  in  Kenosha,  Wis- 
consin. lie  attended  Oberlin  Academy  for  three 
years  before  entering  the  College.  As  an  under- 
graduate he  belonged  to  Alpha  Zeta.  and  he  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  in  1897.  He  earned  his  M.D.  in 
1900  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  I hila- 
delphia.  Later  that  year  he  accepted  on  a tem- 
porary basis  a position  as  physician  in  Sherman 
County,  Kansas,  while  the  resident  doctor  was 
away.  Dr.  Gulick’s  fondness  for  the  prairie 
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country  and  its  people  became  so  great  that  his 
••temporary  residence”  lengthened  to  fifty-seven 
years  of  medical  service. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  duties  as  gen- 
eral practitioner  and  obstetric  and  optometry 
specialist,  he  was  a prominent  figure  in  civic 
organizations.  A past  president  of  the  Good- 
land  Rotary  Club  and  a member  of  the  Masonic 
and  AOUW  Lodges,  lie  also  served  several 
terms  on  the  Board  of  Education  and  was  a 
director  of  the  Goodland  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  for  many  years.  He  belonged  to 
the  American  Medical  and  the  Northwest  Kan- 
sas Medical  Associations  and  held  the  post  of 
coroner  of  Sherman  County  for  over  fifty  years. 
He  was  a member  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church. 

In  recognition  of  Dr.  Gulick’s  years  of  devoted 
service  and  to  express  the  esteem  and  love  in 
which  he  was  held.  Goodland  honored  the  doctor 
and  his  wife  by  naming  a city  park  for  them 
at  a ceremony  held  shortlv  before  the  couple 
observed  their  Golden  Wedding  anniversary. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ella  Morse  Gulick, 
whom  he  married  in  1902;  two  sons.  Dr.  Arthur 
E.  Gulick  and  S.  Mervin  Gulick;  three  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Ethelwvn  Knaggs.  Mrs.  Loretta  Sul- 
livan. and  Mrs.  Grace  Krause;  and  ten  grand- 
children. 

SETBERT  — Edward  Arlington  Seibert  died 
at  Dayton.  Ohio,  November  22,  1957.  He  was 
84  vears  of  age. 

Mr.  Seibert  was  born  at  Fremont,  Ohio.  Aug- 
ust 29.  1873.  and  spent  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury in  school  work  at  Dayton,  teaching  at 
Steele  and  Roosevelt  high  schools  and  serving 
for  five  years  as  principal  of  Parker  school  in 
that  citv.  On  August  30.  1899,  he  married 
Jessie  May  White,  a college  classmate,  who  was 
a daughter  of  George  H.  White,  principal  of 
Oberlin  Academv  from  1S76  to  1893,  and  sister 
of  George  F.  White,  Class  of  1896.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Class  of  1897  for  many  years. 
Mrs.  Seibert  died  in  1943. 

1901 

LAIRD  — John  L.  Laird,  retail  lumber  dealer 
for  fifty-two  years,  died  October  18,  1957,  at 
his  home  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  after  an  illness 
lasting  eighteen  months.  He  was  80. 

Born  July  9.  1878  in  Jefferson,  Ohio,  Mr. 
Laird  attended  first  the  Oberlin  Academy  and 
then  the  College  and  received  his  A.B.  in  1901. 
As  an  undergraduate  he  was  a member  of  Phi 
Delta.  In  1907  he  married  one  of  his  Oberlin 
classmates.  Mary  Wright  Day,  ’01.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Lairds  had  spent  their 
winters  in  Florida. 

His  company,  the  Laird  Lumber  Company, 
which  started  as  an  outgrowth  of  his  father’s 
shipbuilding  business,  at  present  constitutes  ten 
lumber  yards  in  northeastern  Ohio. 

Mr.  Laird  was  well-known  in  Ashtabula  civic 
circles.  A past  president  of  the  Ashtabula 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Marine  Bank, 
he  had  recently  served  as  a director  of  the 
Farmers  National  Bank.  For  twenty  years  he 
had  been  a member  of  the  Ashtabula  Harbor 
Board  of  Education.  He  was  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  for  twenty-one  years  and  a deacon 
of  the  church.  He  held  memberships  in  the 
Masonic  Order  and  the  Exchange  Club. 

His  survivors  include  his  wife;  three  sons, 
Charles,  Loomis  W..  ’31.  and  J.  Herbert.  ’33; 
a daughter,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Harris  (Helen  B.  Laird, 
’38);  a sister,  Helen  D.  Laird,  ’10;  and  twelve 
grandchildren. 

1907 

BOYERS  — John  C.  Boyers,  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  Ward  Motor  Vehicle  Company  of 
Mount  Vernon.  New  York,  died  September  23, 
1957  at  Mt.  Vernon  Hospital  of  a heart  ail- 
ment. He  was  78. 

Mr.  Boyers  was  born  August  15.  1879  in 
Metamora,  Ohio.  He  received  his  A.B.  in  1907 
from  Oberlin  College  where  he  had  been  a 
member  of  Phi  Delta.  In  1909  he  married  an 
Oberlin  classmate,  Ruth  Johnson,  ’07,  and  the 
following  year  received  a diploma  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary  and  his  A.M.  from  Co- 
lumbia University.  Early  in  his  career  he 
served  as  chaplain  of  Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
New  York  City,  pastor  of  the  First  M.E.  Church 
in  New  Rochelle,  and  for  two  years  was  secre- 
tary for  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

In  1914  he  joined  Ward  Motor  Vehicle  Com- 


pany. Starting  as  a salesman,  his  executive 
ability  won  him  recognition  and  promotions,  and 
in  1928  he  became  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
company.  Since  his  retirement  in  1956  he  had 
continued  in  the  capacity  of  honorary  presi- 
dent and  a member  of  the  board.  His  son, 
Clements  J.  Boyers,  x’32.  who  began  service 
with  the  company  in  1937,  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  upon  his  father’s  retirement. 

Mr.  Boyers  was  well-known  in  Mt.  Vernon 
for  his  numerous  civic  and  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities. A former  director  of  Mt.  Vernon  Hos- 
pital, he  was  also  a member  of  the  hospital’s 
Century  Club.  He  had  served  on  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Edison  Vocational  and  Technical  High 
School  and  belonged  to  the  Engineers  Club  of 
New  York  City.  He  had  joined  the  Rotary 
Club  in  1918,  served  as  president  in  1920,  and 
was  still  a member  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Boyers  also  belonged  to  the  National  Small 
Businessmen’s  Association  and  was  a director 
of  the  Jefferson  Title  and  Mortgage  Company. 

His  alumni  interests  were  many.  He  had 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Club 
of  New  York  City  and  also  as  president.  Some 
years  ago  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association. 

Among  his  survivors  are  his  wife;  his  son;  a 
brother;  and  three  grandchildren. 

1914 

JONES  — Mrs.  Lester  S.  Jones  (Florence  E. 
Root)  died  June  26,  1957,  following  a heart  at- 
tack, at  her  home  in  Forest  Park,  Illinois.  She 
had  celebrated  her  69th  birthday  just  five  days 
before  her  death. 

Born  in  DeKalb,  Illinois,  on  June  21,  1888, 
Mrs.  Jones  attended  Northern  Illinois  State 
Teachers’  College  in  DeKalb  and  taught  high 
school  for  three  years  before  entering  Oberlin. 
As  an  undergraduate  in  the  College  she  was  a 
member  of  Aelioian  and  received  her  A.B.  in 
1914.  Before  her  marriage  to  Lester  S.  Jones 
in  1923  she  taught  in  Hibbing,  Minnesota,  and 
then  worked  for  several  years  as  a secretary  in 
Chicago. 

A member  of  Oak  Park  Chapter  539  OES, 
she  attended  the  First  Methodist  Church.  She 
had  been  active  in  the  former  Oak  Park  Ober- 
lin Women’s  Club. 

Among  her  survivors  are  a son,  Richard  R. ; 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Margery  A.  Veatch  and 
Mrs.  Sally  Ilelfrick;  a sister;  and  four  grand- 
children. 

1915 

QUIRING  — Mrs.  Daniel  P.  Quiring  (Marion 
E.  Haggerty),  for  many  years  a teacher  of 
piano  music  at  the  Cleveland  Music  School 
Settlement,  died  June  18,  1957  at  her  home  in 
Cleveland  Heights.  Ohio.  She  was  65. 

Born  July  30,  1891  in  Elmira,  New  York, 
Mrs.  Quiring  received  her  Mus.B.  from  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  in  1915.  Her  mother, 
the  late  Mrs.  John  Haggerty,  will  be  affection- 
ately remembered  by  many  alumnae  who  lived 
at  Grey  Gables  during  1913-1924  when  Mrs. 
Haggerty  was  housemother.  Following  several 
years  of  teaching  music  in  Cleveland,  in  1 9 1 S 
she  married  Daniel  P.  Quiring,  *17.  The  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Edward  Increase  Bosworth,  *86,  at  Grey  Gables. 

To  the  many  piano  students  that  Mrs.  Quiring 
instructed  in  her  fifteen  years  with  the  Cleve- 
land Music  School  Settlement  she  was  both  a 
teacher  and  friend.  She  had  also  taught  at  the 
Music  House  of  Western  Reserve  University  and 
had  given  private  instruction  in  her  own  studio. 

For  many  years  she  belonged  to  the  St.  Paul 
Episcopal  Church.  She  held  membership  in 
the  Lecture  Recital  Club  and  the  Fortnightly 
Musical  Club. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  who  is  assist- 
ant professor  of  biology  at  Western  Reserve 
and  head  of  the  anatomy  division  of  the  Frank 
Bunts  Institute  of  the  Cleveland  Clinic;  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Sara  von  Koschembahr  and 
Mrs.  Anne  Shurc;  a brother;  and  four  grand- 
children. 

1918 

SPRENG  — Mrs.  Dwight  S.  Spreng  (Eliza- 
beth P.  Dial),  one  of  Greater  Cleveland’s  well- 
known  physicians,  died  September  2,  1957  in 
Lutheran  Hospital,  Cleveland.  She  had  been  a 
patient  in  the  hospital  for  about  three  weeks, 
the  same  hospital  where  for  many  years  she  had 
served  as  a member  of  its  staff.  She  died  shortly 
before  her  60th  birthday. 

Mrs.  Spreng  was  born  September  15,  1897  in 


Cleveland.  Her  grandparents,  the  late  Dr.,  64, 
and  Mrs.  Joel  M.  Partridge  (Aurelia  H.  Chap- 
man, ’65)  and  her  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Emory 
S.  Dial  (Clara  C.  Partridge,  ’88)  were  graduates 
of  Oberlin.  Mrs.  Spreng  received  her  A.B. 
from  Oberlin  in  1918  and  her  A.M.  from  Ohio 
State  in  1919.  The  granddaughter  and  daughter 
of  physicians,  she  chose  medicine  as  her  career 
and  was  awarded  the  M.D.  degree  from  Western 
Reserve  Medical  School  in  1923.  Two  years 
later  she  married  a former  classmate  in  medical 
school,  Dr.  Dwight  S.  Spreng. 

Mrs.  Spreng  had  been  in  general  medical 
practice  since  1923,  except  for  several  intervals 
when  poor  health  prevented  her  from  being  ac- 
tive. She  was  a member  of  the  Cleveland  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  the  Ohio  State  and  American 
Medical  Associations,  and  the  Cleveland  Wom- 
en’s Medical  Society. 

Her  survivors  include  her  husband;  a son,  Dr. 
Dwight  S.  Spreng,  Jr. ; two  daughters,  Dr. 
Katharine  Spreng,  ’50.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Buatois 
(Barbara  Spreng,  ’54)  ; and  three  brothers,  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Dial,  ’20,  Dr.  Ralph  S.  Dial,  and  Dr. 
Donald  E.  Dial. 

1923 

MC  CARROLL  — Mrs.  T.  Clyde  McCarroll 
(Janice  Reed),  an  active  worker  in  the  Girl 
Scout  movement,  died  July  22,  1957  at  her  home 
in  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York.  Her  death,  fol- 
lowing an  illness  of  several  months,  occurred 
just  six  days  after  her  57th  birthday. 

Mrs.  McCarroll  was  born  July  16.  1900  in 
DuBois,  Pennsylvania.  She  received  her  A.B. 
from  Oberlin  in  1923,  where  as  an  undergraduate 
she  was  a member  of  Phi  Alpha  Phi.  She 
taught  for  a year  in  the  DuBois  High  School 
and  then  joined  as  assistant  librarian  the  staff 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York  City. 

She  had  served  as  president  of  the  Dobbs 
Ferry  Girl  Scouts  and  as  vice-president  of  the 
Sunnyside  Girl  Scout  Council  from  1952  to 
1956.  Among  her  other  interests  were  the 
Home  and  School  Association  of  Dobbs  Ferry, 
the  Westchester  County  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  the  Republican  Party  of  Westches- 
ter, She  was  a member  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  in  Hastings-on-Hudson. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  T.  Clyde  Mc- 
Carroll. whom  she  married  in  1929;  a son.  John 
C.,  a daughter,  Sarah  Jane;  two  brothers;  and 
two  sisters. 

1927 

HOWE  — Edwin  A.  Howe,  prominent  Episco- 
pal layman  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Ohio 
and  practicing  lawyer,  died  July  8.  1957  at 
Lakeside  Hospital.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  He  was 
51. 

Mr.  Howe  was  born  September  26,  1905  in 
Chatham.  Ohio.  His  father  was  the  late  Ray 
F.  Howe.  ’15.  His  mother,  Charlotte  Alberts 
Howe,  ’04,  died  several  months  before  his  sec- 
ond birthday.  During  Mr.  Howe’s  undergrad- 
uate days  at  Oberlin  he  was  editor  of  the  Review, 
a correspondent  for  Cleveland  newspapers,  and 
a member  of  Phi  Kappa  Pi.  He  received  his 
A.B.  in  1927,  graduating  with  cum  laude  honors, 
and  in  1930  was  awarded  his  LL.B.  from  West- 
ern Reserve  University.  For  outstanding  schol- 
arship in  his  law  studies  he  was  accepted  into 
the  Order  of  the  Coif  and  was  elected  to  Delta 
Theta  Phi. 

For  several  years  he  served  as  office  counsel 
at  Western  Reserve  and  in  1934  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  law  firm  of  Andrews.  Hadden  & 
Putnam.  Several  years  ago  he  joined  the  firm 
of  Arter.  Hadden,  Wvkoff  & Van  Duzer. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Howe  was  co- 
chairman  of  the  Episcopal  Advance  Fund  drive 
and,  happily,  had  been  able  to  see  the  campaign 
through  to  a successful  conclusion.  During  the 
drive  he  had  tirelessly  visited  each  of  the  dio- 
cese’s eleven  regions.  He  was  also  chairman 
of  the  diocese  finance  department  in  1956-1957, 
and  in  1956  had  been  a delegate  to  the  general 
Episcopal  convention  in  Hawaii.  He  had  been 
a member  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  for  ten 
years  and  was  a past  senior  warder.  As  a lay 
reader  he  spoke  at  Episcopal  churches  other 
than  his  own.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cuyahoga,  and  American  bar  associa- 
tions. 

Survivors  include  1 Is  wife,  Mrs.  Helen  Beck 
Howe,  ’27,  whom  he  married  in  1931  ; a son, 
Edwin,  Jr. ; his  mother,  Mrs.  Anna  Payne 
Howe;  and  his  twin  sister,  Mrs.  James  Shearer 
(F.  Marion  Howe,  ’27). 
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Well,  perhaps,  if  you  want  to  be  strictly  literal. 

And  yet,  when  she  reaches  college  age  will  she  be  too 
late?  Too  late  to  get  the  kind  of  higher  education 
so  vital  to  her  future  and  to  the  future  of  her  country? 

It  all  depends. 

There  is  in  the  United  States  today  a growing  threat  to 
the  ability  of  our  colleges  to  produce  thinking,  well- 
informed  graduates.  That  threat  is  composed  of  several 
elements : an  inadequate  salary  scale  that  is 
steadily  reducing  the  number  of  qualified  people  who 
choose  college  teaching  as  a career;  classrooms  and 
laboratories  already  overcrowded;  and  a pressure  for 
enrollment  that  will  double  by  1967. 

The  effects  of  these  shortcomings  can  become  extremely 
serious.  Never  in  our  history  has  the  need  for  educated 
leadership  been  so  acute.  The  problems  of  business, 
government  and  science  grow  relentlessly  more  complex, 
the  body  of  knowledge  more  mountainous. 

The  capacity  of  our  colleges— all  colleges— 
to  meet  these  challenges  is  essential  not  only 
to  the  cultural  development  of  our  children  but 
to  the  intellectual  stature  of  our  nation. 

In  a very  real  sense,  our  personal  and  national  progress 
depends  on  our  colleges.  They  must  have  more  support 
in  keeping  pace  with  their  increasing  importance  to  society. 

Help  the  colleges  or  universities  of  your  choice.  Help  them 
plan  for  stronger  faculties  and  expansion.  The  returns 
will  be  greater  than  you  think. 
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